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This is the time of year that Capezio 

rejoices...the “once-a-year”’ opportunity 

to meet and greet all of you in person. 
We will be displaying at most of 

‘the conventions ...and,as always, 


Convention | : our branch stores will welcome your 


visit in grand style. 


: 
is here 
again... 


We are eagerly looking forward to 
showing you our promotional program... 
foremost in its field and designed to help 
you. You'll find it invaluable in 


boosting enrollments, furthering 


7 dance interest in your community... 
-_and helping you sell the cosmetic 
benefits of the dance. 


: Capezio’s devotion to the dance teacher is 
, part of its tradition. The growth of 
dance interest in America is closely paralleled 
by the Dancer’s Cobbler ...serving dance 
’ education with the highest quality footwear 
: and accessories made anywhere. The 


8 
. dance teachers who recognize this join with 


the world’s greatest dancers, who need 
and insist on only the finest. 


Visit our booth at the conventions and let’s 


As ever, we will always bring you the best, 
for we believe that 


ANCEp 
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- discuss your dance shoe and accessory needs. 


THE TEACHER IS PART OF CAPEZIO. 
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NEWS 


MOZART BALLETS AT STRATFORD 

A premiere and revival of Balanchine 
ballets set to Mozart music are scheduled 
for the May 31 and June 1 programs of 
the Stratford, Conn., Festival Theatre 
Music Assn. The new work is “A Musical 
Joke” and a revised version of “Caracole” 
will be presented under its new title, 
“Divertimento No. 15." The works will be 
included in the NYC Ballet’s performances 
in the Salzburg Mozart Festival. 


BOSTON ARTS FESTIVAL | 

Maria Tallchief, Andre Eglevsky and 
members of the corps of the NYC Bal- 
let are appearing at the Boston Arts 
Festival for 4 performances, June 21-24. 
Program, held out-of-doors in the Boston 
Public Gardens, will be “Pas de Dix,” 
“A La Francaix,” “The Duel” and the 
pas de deux from “Sylvia.” The evening 
of June 14 will be devoted to folk dances 
from 7 countries. The program is being 
arranged by the New England Folk Festi- 
val Assn. The events of the Festival, 
which are free of charge, draw audiences 
as large as 15,000. 


JACOB'S PILLOW OPENS | 

Opening bill, on June 29 and 30, for 
Ted Shawn’s 10-week Jacob’s Pillow Dance 
Festival at Lee, Mass., will have Mia 
Slavenska and Robert Morrow in ballet 
pas de deux; the Modern Dance Group of 
Tex. State Coll. for Women, and Sahomi 
Tachibana in Japanese dances. The San 
Francisco Ballet has announced 7 produc- 
tions to be shown during the Co.'s Jacob’s 
Pillow engagement July 24 - Aug. 11: 


“Concerto Barocco,” “The Dryad,” “Con:. 


Amore,” “The Tarot,” “Jinx,” “A Masque 
of Beauty and the Shepherd,” ‘fe Gour- 
mand,” ani “Apollo” 
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“INVITATION” PREVIEW 

DANCE Magazine was host to some 
900 notables of the dance world at a 
gala midnight preview of Gene Kelly's 
MGM film, “Invitation to the Dance” (see 
p. 14) May 17 at the Plaza Theatre. 
Among those. present in the celebrity- 
packed house were Diana Adams, George 


Balanchine, Lucia Chase, Alexandra Dani- 


lova, Sammy Davis, Jr.. Serge Denham, 


_ Andre Eglevsky, Frederic Franklin, Nora 


Kaye, Tanaquil Le Clercq, Mata and Hari. 
Jerome Robbins, Maria Tallchief. NBC 
Radio’s “Monitor” program interviewed 
many of the distinguished guests in the 
theatre lobby. The film's official premiere, 
on May 22, was a benefit for the Ballet 
Theatre Foundation. 


SOKOLOW TO NYC OPERA 

Erich Leinsdorf, new director of the 
NYC Opera Co., has signed Anna Sokolow 
as choreographer for the coming season, 
which opens in Sept. Members of Miss 
Sokolow’s Theatre Dance Co. will be the 
nucleus of the opera dance co. Among 
the new operas will be Carl Orff's l-act 
work, “The Moon,” which will be staged 
entirely by Miss Sokolow. 


LIMON'S "EMPEROR JONES" 

An important dance commission this 
summer comes from the Empire State 
Music Festival. Ellenville, N. Y. Jose 
Limon is choreographer for his co. a new 
work, based on Eugene O'Neill's ‘The 
Emperor Jones,’ with a special score by 
Brazilian composer Heitor Villa-Lobos. Mr. 
Villa-Lobos comes from Spain to conduct 


the Symphony of the Air for the ballet’s 


2 performances, July 12 and 14. 


BALLET RUSSE PREMIERE 

Leon Danielian’s |st large choreographic 
effort. “Sombreros,” to Mexican folk 
music, will be premiered June 18 by the 
Ballet Russe de Monte Carlo at the Carter 
Barron Amphitheatre, Wash., D. C., where 
the co. plays June 7-20. Irina Borowska 
and Deni Lamont are the probable leads 
in the cast of 20. Mr. Danielian will also 
choreograph 6 musicals this summer for 
the North Shore Music Theatre, Beverly, 
Mass. 


LOOKING AHEAD 

George Balanchine is reviving ‘Mozar- 
tiana’’ for Alexandra Danilova concert 
co. Mme. Danilova .has invited Robert 
Joffrey to do a ballet for her. However, 
because of his summer commitments in 
Seattle he may not be able to do so until 
after Danilova’s fall tour of So. Africa... 
Sonia Arova and Job Sanders join the 
concert co. of Nora Kovach and Istvan 
Rabovsky, touring under MHurok next 
season. 


IN MEMORIAM | 

Arthur Bronson, music and dance edi- 
tor of the entertainment weekly, “Variety,” 
died suddenly on April 21 in NYC at the 
age of 53. An exceptionally literate writer 
and perceptive critic, Mr. Bronson created 
a distinguished “longhair” department in 
the show business journal. | 

Another loss to the dance world was 
Mae Frohman, principal aide to impresario - 
Sol Hurok, who died in NYC April 24 at 
the age of 50. Miss Frohman, whom Mr. 
Hurok regarded as his “right-hand man,” 
joined the co. at 16 as a secretary. 

(over ) 
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(continued from page 3) 


PARDON US, PLEASE 


The striking photos of Gene Nelson in 
“Oklahoma” and “So This is Paris” on 
pages 26 and 27 of the May issue should 
have been credited to Hollywood photog- 
rapher Dennis Stock. 

In the May instalment of Thalia Mara’‘s 
“Do's and Don'ts of Basic Ballet Center 
Practice,” the texts under ‘“Dont’s” on 
p. 60 referring to photos No. 5 and 6 were 
reversed. 


PERSONALS 


Sandra Devlin, dance lead in B’way's 
“Pipe Dream,” who has been doubling at 
the. Copacabana, weds D. Wallace in 
the fall. 

Among those expecting Blessed Events 

are Carolyn George and Jacques d’Am- 
boise of the NYC Ballet; filmdom’s Marge 
and Gower Champion, and Mrs. Werner 
Torkanowsky (she’s Teresa, ex-partner of 
Luisillo in the Ballet Espanol). 
' Michael Maule, who has been hospital- 
ized with hepatitis, was unable to appear 
on the recent Ballet Theatre Workshop 
program. | 


TEACHERS 


It's Recital Time — and DANCE Maga- 
zines Young Dancer Section is await- 
ing photos of your students in action. 
Please mail them immediately wrap- 
ped in cardboard. 


i 
SORRY, WRONG NUMBER 


The dance world gasped, momentarily, 
when the May 11 N.Y. Daily News carried 
a picture of Nora Kaye and an AP dis- 
patch that she had telephoned her hus- 
band, violinist Isaac Stern, in Leningrad 
to report that she had given birth to a 
baby girl. However, a card file somewhere 
is out-of-date. Miss Kaye is the former, 
ot the present, Mrs. Stern. 


NEW BALLROOM SECTION 


As a regular monthly feature, begin- 
ning in early fall, DANCE Magazine 
will add a special’ 8-page Ballroom 
Section. More details about the new 
features in this supplement will be an- 
nounced shortly. 


TELEVISION TOPICS 


John Butler choreographs a 10-minute 
ballet for the June 11 Westinghouse CBS 
show based on John Steinbeck’s “Flight.” 
Also for CBS, he staged dances for the 
May 16 Paul Winchell Show with Bobby 
Van ... Maria Tallchief was guest on 
the May 20 Ed Sullivan Show ... Diana 
Adams Tanaquil LeClercq and Patricia 
Wilde were featured May |12 on the Max 
Liebman “Tribute to Gershwin” spectac- 
ular . Fred Berk choreographed 3 
dances for WATV’S “This Is Our Faith” 
program May 9... A repeat showing of 
“Death Is & Spanish Dancer,” with Luis 
Olivares as the Dancer, was presented 
by the Kraft TV Theatre May 9... Shari 
Lewis has been busy on TV doing com- 
mercials in “Dance, Magic, Ventrilo- 
quism and Sona.” 


EAR TO THE GROUND 


Robert Joffrey’s “Pas de Deesses,”’ danced 
at the May 7 performance of the Ballet 
Theatre Workshop, has been acquired by 
Lucia Chase for the Ballet Theatre reper- 
toire ... The May |! “All-Tudor Night’ 
of Ballet Theatre’s Met season marked the 
25th anniversary of Antony Tudor’s debut 


as a choreographer. 


A ballet group of 40 was included in 
the Nat'l Negro Opera Co.'s production 
of “Ouanga”: at the Met. Opera May 27. 
Choreographers are Lari Bechan, Marion 
Guyet. Ann Garnett, John Hines and 
Irene Hinton .. . Commemorating the 78th 
anniversary of the birth of Isadora Dun- 
can, the NY Public Library’s Music 


Branch is presenting an exhibit through, 7 


June of photographs and memorabilia of- 


the great dancer. Show is sponsored by « 
* 


the Duncan Dance Guild. 
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Federico Rey & Pilar Gomez, who be- 
gan an engagement in NYC's Cotillion 
Room of the Fierre on May 22, will also 
play the Las Vegas Thunderbird this sum- 
mer ... Ethnic dancer Rebecca Harris 
is back from a 300-performance concert 
tour . : . Tom Skelton, author of DANCE 
Magazine's current “Handbook of Dance 
Stagecraft” series, appointed production 
mgr. of the NBC Opera Co., which does a 
50-city tour next season Sonia 
Youskevitch (niece of Igor), who has been 
dancing professionally in Yugoslavia, has 
now settled in NYC ... Anthony Basse, 
Reggie Reed and Betty Ann Thompson 
danced in productions of Mozart's “Bastien 
and Bastienne’ and Maneverdi'’s “The 
Combat” at the Countee Cullen Branch 
of the NY Public Library May 16. 

Pierre Lacotte, choreographer and lead- 
ing dancer of the Ballet de la Tour Eiffel 
of Paris, is currently visiting NYC... 
David Tihmar, assisted by Peter Conlow, 
is staging the musical numbers . for 
Leonard Sillman’s “New Faces,” due on 
B'way June 14... Polly Rogers and her 
troupe performed May 25 at NYC's 
Joan of Arc H.S. in a program of inter- 
national dances. 

Trinidad dancer-painter Geoffrey Holder 
was given a l-year, $3,000 Guggenheim 
Fellowship in painting ... Phil Waiman 
and Bob Sanders. who operate the Re- 
hearsal Center, the Showcase Studios and 
the Waiman Studios, have taken over the 
46th St. Malin Studios, now called Variety 
Art Studios. In the Rehearsal and Show- 
case Studios, DANCE Magazine is pre- 
senting an exhibit by staff photographer 
Herb Flatow. 


CHANGE OF ADDRESS 


When requesting a change of address 
on your subscription, please give four 
weeks notice and be sure to provide 
your old as well as your new address. 


both addresses. 


DANCE SCENE USA , 


Mavis Ray and Glen Tetley doing the 
dance leads in “Kismet’’ at the Paper 
Mill Playhouse, Milburn, N. J... . Merce 
Cunningham & Co. premiere 2 group 
works, choreographed by Mr. Cunningham 


‘to scores by John Cage and Earle Brown, 


May 18 at Univ. of Notre Dame ... The 
Arleigh Peterson Dancers’ current 8-week 
tour takes them to Buffalo, Toronto and 
Montreal clubs . 


. . Mara is choreograph-. 
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ing “The King and I” and (in collabora- 


‘ion with Jameg Nygren) “Kismet” for 
summer productions in Cleveland and 
Buffalo . . . The June 3 program of the 
San Francisco Contemporary Dancers 
‘includes the premiere of J. Marks’ dance- 
jrama based on Rimbaud’s “A Season 
in Hell.” James Croshaw, Glenna Shaw 
and Frank Garcia are featured dancers 
_. . Dorothy Stout, Trenton, N. J., choreog- 
rapher, is rehearsing 24 amateur and 
semi-professional dancers for a Jewish 
Community Center production of ‘“Fin- 
ian’s Rainbow” June 23 and 24 at State 
Teachers’ Coll. By profession Miss Stout 
is an advertising and public relations 
executive. | 

Newly: elected officers of the West- 
chester Dance Council are Jane Boutelle, 
Pres.;' Jeanne Wechsler, Pres.-elect; Flori 
Werbin, .V. P.; Sally Landesman, Exec. 
Sec’y; Za@belle Cooke, Treas. | 

San Diego’s Amer. Assn. of Univ. 
Women designated its May 26 luncheon 
as “Creative Day.” Dancers from the 
studios of Marguerite Ellicott and Lucille 
Iverson were scheduled to participate in 
a pageant featuring dances of India, 
Spain, Scandinavia and France . . . Milica 
Hasalova and Evelyn Davis. choreo- 
graphed dances for the May 10 and 12 
performance of Bartered Bride,” 
presented by the Washington, D. C., Rec- 
reation Dept., a feature of Nat'l Music 
Week. 

The Silvermine Guild School in Nor- 
walk, Conn., is presenting 2 programs 
this month at the South School in New 
Canaan. June 16 is Modern Dance Night 


- and will feature Mary Anthony, Katherine 


Litz, Talley Beatty and Lucas Hoving and 
Lavina Nielsen. A ballet’ program is 
scheduled for June 23, with Sonia Arova 
and Job Sanders (in a new pas de deux), 
Benjamin MHarkarvy’s group (featuring 
Beatrice Tompkins, Joy Williams and 
Charles Czarny in a new work to a 


Hindemith score) and Robert Joffrey’s 


group with Miss Tompkins and Glen Tet- 


ley as leads. 

Marvin Gordon has been signed as 
choreographer for this year’s production 
of The Lost Colony” at Manteo, N.C.... 
Philadelphia teacher Gene Navarre, dir. 
of the Gene Navarre Paramount Show, 
recently staged his 1,700th song-and- 
dance show for servicemen . A variety 
troupe of 35 Scranton, Pa., dancers, -sing- 
ers and musicians, directed by Jimmy 
Sutton and Alexi Ramov of the Sutton 


Dance School will make a 10-day visit to 


the Azores 


Islands to entertain USS. 
servicemen. 
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the Amato Opera Theatre's 


BOOK NEWS 


“Dress Up and Let's Have a Party,” a 
charming and imaginative book for 
youngsters written and illustrated by 
Remy Charlip of the Merce Cunningham 
Co., has been published by Wm. R. Scott 
.. . Jane Muir is author of “Famous 
Dancers,” which Dodd, Mead will publish 
in the fall . . . Betty White’s “Teen-Age 
Dance Etiquette’ was brought out re- 
cently by David McKay . . . Gertrude 


Lippincott, Dir. of the Minneapolis Studio 


Dance Group and Dir. of Modern Dance 
Center of the Minneapolis YWCA, has 
edited “Dance Production,” a pamphlet to 
be issued in Sept. by the Nat'l Section 
on Dance. The booklet, featuring 18 
articles, is geared to needs of dance 
teachers in colleges and high schools. 


OFF-BROADWAY EVENTS 

The Educational Alliance sponsored 
the New Century Dancers April 29 and 
May 13 at the Straus Auditorium in works 
choreographed by Irving Burton, Ray 
Browne. Jeanne Fishman and Carmen 
Morales ... 13-year-old Linda Rohman, 
pupil of Vladimir Dokoudovsky and Nina 
makes her solo debut in 
“Carmen” 
.,. Olga Tarassova staged the 


Stroganova, 


June 12 . 


dances for a May 10 performance in Car- 


negie Recital Hall for the Cercle Artis- 
tiaue Francais. Leading dancers were 
Gayle Spear, formerly of the de Cuevas 
co., and Orest Sergievsky. 


CHICAGO NEWS 

On April 25 Ruth Page premiered a 
new ballet for the U. of Chicago’s Festival 
of Arts. She preceded the performance 
with a lecture on choreographic problems 
and methods. The new work is “Susanna 
and the Barber,” based on Beaumarchais’ 
story which inspired “The Barber of Se- 
ville.” It is set to Rossini music. Bentley 
Stone as Figaro and Miss Page as Susan- 
na were the only ones whose roles in- 
cluded speaking and dancing, and they 
were riotously successful comedians. 
Barbara Steele and Kenneth Johnson were 
excellent as Rosina and Count Almaviva, 
and Loyd Tygett had a fine sense of farce 
in the triple roles of Sir Valiant, a dancing 
master and a magistrate. Charles Schick 
as the portly guardian was very much 
in the ballet-bouffe tradition, and Etta 
Buro, Marilyn Oden and Betsy Herskind 
were a charming trio of friends. 

The Stone-Camryn Ballet danced in the 


St. Alphonsus Theatre April 29. Walter 
Camryn appeared in his one-man ballets. 
“Stage Struck” and “The Shooting of Dan 
McGrew,”" and with the 
ager Patrick Cummings, he danced the 
delightful “Swanee, a Pleasing Specialty.” 
Bentley Stone starred in his new ballet. 
an intricate work aimed at penetrating 
through reality into the world of dreams. 
A set of portable black panels was used 
effectively as part of the symbolism. 
Chicagoan Bill Russo is composer of 
“Les Deux Errants,” the new ballet pre- 
sented in Monte Carlo recently by the 
London Festival Ballet. Russo plays with 
his Jazz Quintet in a local bistro. 
Francois Szony. who used to do a ter- 
rific acrobatic number with his twin sister 
Gisela (to the Rose Adagio music), 'is 
dancing with a new partner, the charming 
Patti. in the Empire Room. The numbers 
done by the team are  ballet-based, 
though arranged in the frame of ballroom 
dance. It is good to see Patti's correct 
attitudes in the great adagio lifts. Francois 
is such an exciting dancer, he should 


talented teen- 


assign himself more. 

David Tihmar will again be directing 
the operettas-in-the-round for Music The- 
atre, opening in late June. Kenneth John- 
sen will be leading dancer and asst. 
choreographer. Among the guest stars are 
Mia Slavenska and Helen Gallagher. 
Resident dancers will be Orrin Kayan, 
Ronald Frazier, Harriet Okonek, Harriet 
Spitz, Judy Meyer, Diane DeLacey. Gloria 
Shegenda, Mary Frizzell, Carol Jurisic and 
Dean Diggins. 

June 3 is the date for the program at 
the 8th St. Theatre of 3 new ballets being 
choreographed for the Allegro Ballet by 
Lorna Mossford... Kelly Brown is featured 
dancer in “Joy Ride,” the musical coming 
here soon from Calif... . James Jamieson 
auditioned dancers here for the Kansas 
City Starlight Opera. 


Next door to us in Milwaukee the Tarot 
Dance Theatre, a ballet and modern 
group, performed May 4-:and 5 at the 
Pabst Theatre. Most impressive work was 
“The Hollow Men,” a long work in mod- 
ern idiom based on T. S. Eliot and 
choreographed by Florence West. The 
provocative scenery (transparent flats in 
austere geometric design) and costumes 
were by Elizabeth Jennerjohn. Wayne 
Gerou was leading dancer. 

Ann Barzel 
(over) 
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INTERNATIONAL NOTES 


Luisillo and the Ballet Espagnol are 
making a film in Spain, prior to their tour 
of Europe .and their extended visit to 
Australia this Fall . . . Mata and Hari are 
wanted by BBC-TV for a London TV series 
this summer . . . Sinda Iberia begins a 
European tour next month ... A London 


reporis that Sadler's Wells’ 


_ Violetta Elvin is making her last stage 


appearance June 23.in “Sleeping Beauty.” 
The Russian-born ballerina takes Naples 


' lawyer Fernando Savaresi as her 3rd hus- 


_ band in the fall. 4 


The highly successful spring season of 
‘Alicia Alonso’s Ballet de Cuba in Havana 
included 2 new productions: “Romeo and 
Juliet,” choreographed to the Prokofieff 
score by Alberto Alonso, and “Swan 
Lake,” staged by Mary Skeaping, ballet 
mistress of the Swedish Royal Opera Bal- 
let. Igor Youskevitch was guest premier 
danseur. Alonso and Youskevitch return 
to the Ballet Russe de Monte Carlo for 
its summer tour . . . Jose Greco, with wife 
Nila Amparo, and their 2 children sailed 
for Europe May 18 to recruit an augmented 


co. for a 5S-month tour abroad, which 


opens with ,a 4-week engagement in 
Copenhagen beginning July 15. Luis 
Olivares rejoins the co. as featured dancer. 


Ruth Page leaves NYC June 3 -for 
:Europe. She is considering an offer to 
do a show in Paris about the Nevada 
Gold Rush of 1850. The US tour of her 
ballets, “The Merry Widow”: and “Re- 
venge,” featuring Marjorie Tallchief and 
George Skibine, begins Nov. 26 
Jerome Robbins, back from Copenhagen 
where he staged his “Fanfare” for the 
Royal Danish Ballet, has been invited to 
return to create a full-length work. 


Paul Draper dances July 25 and 27 in 
the jazz part of the Stratford (Ont.) Festi- 
val... The Nat'l Ballet of Canada plays 
c 2-week engagement at the Carter Bar- 
ron Ampitheatre, Washington, D, C., be- 
ginning Aug. 2... Miriam Marmein takes 
time out from her summer school at 
Manomet, Mass., for a tour of N. Car. in 
late June, and for a week in Aug. to 
teach for the Chicago Nat'l Assn. of 
Dance Masters ... Ray Goldberg will 
again head the Dance Dept. at Camp 
Crestwood, Conn. 


Lee Sherman is staging dances for the 
Guy Lombardo production of “Show 
Boat” at Jones Beach. Paul Hartman, who 
has been appearing recently at the 
Plaza’'s Persian Room, has been cast as 
Cap'n Andy. 
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LONDON DATELINES 


The 25th anniversary of the Sadler’s 
Wells Ballet was celebrated in .2 special 
performances at the Royal Opera House 
May 5 (anniversary of their lst perform- 
ance in 1931) and May 7. Robert Help- 


mann returned for “The Rake’s Progress” . 


and “Facade” (with Margot Fonteyn), and 
Frederick Ashton created a new ballet, 
“Birthday Offering,” to display the special 
talents of the co.’s 7 ballerinas and 7 
leading men. It proved an enchanting 
composition, fully worthy of the historic 
event. Danced to lilting music by Glazou- 
nov, it was costumed with Second Empire 
opulence, but contemporary elegance by 


Andre Levasseur. Beginning with a charm- 


ing entry for all 14 dancers, there followed 
a variation for each ballerina, then a 
dazzling pas de sept for the men, a pas 
de deux for Fonteyn and Michael Somes 


and a concluding pas de quarante. The. 


solos displayed in fascinating fashion the 
characteristics of Elaine Fifield, Rowena 
Jackson, Svetlana Beriosova, Nadia Neri- 
na, Violetta Elvin, Beryl Grey and, ulti- 
mately, Margot Fonteyn. The dancing 
of the men dispelled once’ and for all 
the myth that English male dancers lag 
behind those of other nations. 


The audience went wild for the new 
ballet, which has an exciting rarity value 
in that it may never be possible to as- 
semble again quite the same galaxy of 
talent. At the end of the evening Dame 
Ninette de Valois spoke eloquently of all 
the people who had helped to build the 
co. An ovation was given to Ashton, 
who responded by dedicating “Birthday 
Offering” to Dame Ninette. He then pre- 
sented her a handsome antique clock, 
“From the Gods to the Goddess,” the 
gift of over a thousand regular top-gallery 
supporters at Covent Garden. 


At a party afterward Mme. Rambert 
contributed her own birthday offering to 
Dame Ninette by turning some of her 
celebrated cartwheels in the Crush Bar 
of the Royal Opera House! | 


Another gala occasion was the opening 
of Les Ballets de Paris de Roland Petit 
at the Palace Theatre May 8. Petit 
brought 2 ballets new to London, “La 
Chambre” and “Les Belles Damnees,” and 
the return of the beloved Jeanmaire in 
“Carmen,” as well as his brilliant dra- 
matic ballet, “Le Loup.” The co. received 
a warm welcome from audience and 
press. Personal triumphs were :cored by 
Violette Verdy, Veronika Mlakar, Petit 


JUNE 
CALENDAR OF EVENTS 


June 1&2 Performing Arts Dance 
Concert 


Hunter Playhouse; 8:30 


June 3 Performing Arts Dance 
Concert | 
Hunter Playhouse; 2:30 
June 23 Ballet Russe de Monte 


Carlo | 
Lewisohn Stadium; 8:30 | 


himself and, of course, the incomparable 
Jeanmaire. The American Buzz Miller won 
an enormous amount of publicity for his 
almost contortionist dancing in the Sime- 
non murder ballet, “La Chambre.” After 
the opening the French Ambassador gave 
a party for the co. attended by many 
dance celebrities. | 


Angna Enters has returned to London, 
where she has a warm following, to give 
a season of her Dance-Mime. 
gagement at the Arts Theatre Club, be- 
ginning May 15, coincides with an exhibit 
of her paintings and the. publication of 
her new novel. 


The Star Ball, organized by one of 
London's leading papers, was more suc- 
cessful than ever this year. The dancing 
of the American teams, who competed for 
the Richardson Cup, delighted the vast 
crowd (some 7,000 strong) who broke into 
spontaneous cheering. In the Modern sec- 


tion, Jack Kelly and Mildred Grmek from | 


America completely stole the show. The 
Canadians, John and Mary Popaleni, won 
the exhibition section. The Cup went, on 
balance, however to the English team and 
was presented to them by Joy Nichols, 
star of the London “Pajama Game.” The 
enormous success of this new international 
competition indicates that in future years 
we .may welcome further teams from 
America.” (Further Richardson Cup com- 
petition details on p. 44.) 


The Star Professionat Championship, 
one of the most highly prized titles in 
ballroom dancing, was won by the 
Australian couple, Alf Davies and Julie 


Reaby. 
Mary Clarke 
(continued on page 87) 
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Nero 
Rome Burned 


Not so with us at Dazian’s. While you 
-work, convention or vacation this summer, 
we're busy creating new ideas in fabrics 


and accessories for your coming season. 


We've been doing this for ages. We are the 


have something on the ball. We do! No 
weird merchandising schemes, no fantastic 
“give-away” lures, just FULL, HONEST 
VALUE, the Jest the field has to offer, 
backed by a reputation of 113 years of 


w 


oldest and largest firm in our line, and in honesty and reliability. You can’t. go 


order to maintain this position we must 


AND COSTUME DESIGNS - BASIC PATTERNS - COSTUME ACCESSORIES 
PRACTICE AND RECITAL OUTFITS » STEPPING TONES RECORDS 


wrong with the best. It pays to use 


DANCE SCHOOLS PLEASE NOTE: IF YOU HAVEN'T ALREADY RECEIVED OUR CATALOGUE, 
~s cs SEND COUPON TO OUR OFFICE NEAREST YOU! 


DAZIAN’S INC. 


GENTLEMEN: 


Please send free copy 


| 
| of 1956 catalogue to: 
The World's Largest and Oldest 
Theatrical Fabric Organization 
NEW YORK: 142 West 44th Street J k | 
BOSTON: 400 Boylston Street MY NAME 
CHICAGO: 125 No. Wabash Avenue | 


730 So. Flower Street 
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LIKE IT! 


Presenting the 
Outstanding Talents 
of Music, Art 

and Dance! 


. Gene Kelly at his most 
brilliant! Stars of the dance... 
Igor Youskevitch, Tamara 
Toumanova, Carol Haney, 
Claire Sombert, Belita! 


Luminaries of music...composer 


Jacques Ibert, conductor 

John Hollingsworth. Famed 
recording artists... Andre Previn 
and Johnny Green. Rimsky- 
Korsakov’s “Scheherazade 
Suite” inspires an amazing 


Direction and 
Choreography by 


Gene Kelly * 


Produced by 


cartoon sequence! A unique 
motion picture experience! 


| THEATRE 
: 58th Street near 
Madison Avenue 
New York City 
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Holloway danced 


_ sweetly. 


TELEVISION 


Virginia Tanner’s Children’s Dance 
Theatre appeared on the Wide Wide 
World show on April 15. The theme 
of the show was the Pursuit of Happiness. 
Dave Garroway saluted the dance as an 
element in the life of the free individual 
in the free world. Little girls dancing 
happily on a Sunday afternoon in April 
are. certainly a pleasant picture of 
“pursuit of happiness.” 

NBC went to considerable trouble to 
make the presentation. Miss Tanner 
directed, and the children skipped and 
ran and frolicked in and about the State 
Capitol in Salt Lake City. The presenta- 
tion was casual and quite charming. The 
little girls hopped up and down steps 
pretending they were stepping-stones in 
a brook. They dashed about an imaginary 


flower market. They played hide-and-seek 


among the monuments in the Capitol’s 
rotunda. A group of older.-girls played 
at being Indians. Miss Tanner directed, 
or more accurately, stimulated the imagi- 
nations of the children, in a fashion that 
reminded at least one viewer of the 
Pestolozzi-Froebel theories of child play. 

Wide Wide World’s Pursuit of Happi- 


ness also took the viewers to a rehearsal 


of the Broadway musical Shangri-La. The 


intimate glimpses of actors, dancers, 


directors at work were fascinating. Dance 


director Don Saddler put the dance group 
through a‘number. Harold Lang and 
expertly and 
dancer Carol Lawrence sang a few lines 
It was tantalizing not to see 
more, but it wouldn't make sense to show 
too much of a new show before the 
opening. 

The day after Garroway characterized 
pursuit of happiness in the free world 
as little girls dancing on the steps of a 
State Capitol, Myron Zobel again showed 
his film, Inside Russia, on TV. He 
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prefaced the Leningrad state dance school 
sequence with the remark that, the per- 
spiring dancers in their practice tunics 
were “the happiest people in Russia. They 
are doing what they want to do.” 

It would be nice if this awareness of 
the importance of dance in any kind of 
society could be digested by the television 
industry, which does not yet realize what 
dance could do for it. 

The Max Liebman musical Marco Polo, 
aired on April 14 (NBC), had a seasoning 
of dance. Choreographer James Star- 
buck’s long experience in Ballet Russe 
stood him in good stead in this quasi- 
oriental show. Many Prince Igors and 
Scheherazades lent their opulent movement 
style. A Tartar dance for group of men 
had furious virility crowded into the small 
space. The soloist was the very decorative 
Beatrice Kraft, and there was an excellent 
male dancer who did backbends and jug- 
gled plates in the tradition of the street 
dancers of the Orient. In this show, the 
dance’s function was reduced to local 
color and that it accomplished. 

The June Taylor Dancers are the June 
Taylor Dancers no matter what angle you 
look from. But they looked better than 
usual on April 14 (Stage Show—CBS) 
perhaps in the reflected glory of Paul 
Haakon, who danced a spirited Malaguena 
in their presence. 

Another veteran dancer on TV_ was 
Ginger Rogers. She appeared on the 
Perry Como Show on April 14. She 
kidded around a lot and danced around a 
bit with Como. We rather suspect he 
isn’t much of a dancer. 

The Arthur Murray Show (Thursdays— 
CBS) still has singers, attractive dance 
instructors, and Mrs. Murray getting into 
a dance act— usually as a_ sentimental 
tramp. Peter Gennaro appeared © with 
Mrs. Murray on May 3. Note on teaching 


—Mr. Murray turns his back to the cam- 
era when demonstrating a step, a logical 
and normal thing to do. 2 

Robert Q. Lewis (CBS) often features 
the dancing of Joe Milan on his daily 
show. On April 27 Milan and Sondra 
Lee did a hotcha Charleston before going 
Paris-ward, where we hope they'll bury 
the dreadful dance. A joke’s a joke, but 
the Charleston is not an interesting or 
attractive dance. 

Ted Cappy’s dances on Caesar's Hour 
(Mondays, NBC) while not particularly 
original, have been well arranged and 
excellently danced. His large group of 
dancers is am@gng the best on regular 
shows. q 

Credit lines’ for ‘ choreography often 
lead one to wonder where the” choreog- 
raphy was. Nick Castle’s credit for 
dances on the Bob Hope Show of May 1 
made one wonder if they were lost during 
station breaks. The dance director I 
really feel sorry for, however, is Jack 
Baker. He is credited with the dances 
on the Dinah Shore Show and he. has 
only singers to work with. 

ABC’s MGM Parade showed The Pirate, 
a Gene Kelly picture, in three install- 
ments during April. It is even better 
than one remembered. It is bad -for tele- 
vision dancing to show good cinema dance 
sequences. The greater polish of the 
well-rehearsed, carefully produced movie 
dance makes television’s hurried produc- 
tions show their slipshodiness. 

Voice of Firestone (Mondays, ABC) 
included Mia Slavenska dancing to. Saint- 
Saens’ The Swan on May 7. Miss Sla- 
venska wisely deviated from the Fokine 
choreography, which is built entirely on 
the pas de bourrée and depends on stag- 
ing for its effect. Slavenska added more 
intricate steps. if her dance was not 
particularly noteworthy, her dancing was. 
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JACOB'S PILLOW 


DANCE FESTIVAL, INC. 
UNIVERSITY OF THE DANCE 
1956 Faculty 


(Six Week Course) 


Audio-Visua! Aids: 
Carol Lynn 
Stagecraft Workshop: 
John Christian 

Dance Notation: 

Ann Hutchinson 


Modern Dance: 
Myra Kinch 
Ballet: 

Mattlyn Gavers 
Margaret Craske 
Ethnic Dance: 


Matteo Dance Compcsition: 
Carola Goya Myra Kinch 
Fundamentals of Movement 

and Rhythm: 
Ted Shawn 


(Three Week Course) 


Modern Dance and Body Lotte Goslar 
Movement of Acting Paul J. Curtis 
Myra Kinch Ted Shawn 


Ballet: (I wk.each) 
Margaret Craske Audio-Visual Aids: 
Carol Lynn 


NINE WEEKS, consisting of Six week's course 
beginning July 2nd. Three week course begin- 
ning August 13th. 


Undergraduate and graduate credits are 
given for courses taken at Jacob's Pillow 
(College credit courses both begin July 2nd). 
For full information, catalog, application 
blanks, etc. write 


Ted Shawn, Director 


| Jacob's Pillow, Box 87, Lee, Mass. I 


ROAD'S END FARM 
Faculty: 
Edith Royal — Jazz & Tap 
Florence Coleman — 
| Baby Work 
Gene Gale — Ballet 
Denard Haden — 
| Precision & Novelty 
Normal School: June I8th - 22nd 
Junior & Senior Sessions: 
June 25th - July 6th 


Information on request: 


Address: 203 Medill, Marshall, Tex. 


PERRY-MANSFIELD 
School of the Theatre and Dance 
Steamboat Springs, Colo. 


JULY 3 - AUGUST 25 


HELEN TAMIRIS | 
ELEANOR KING VIRGINIA TANNER 
Contemporary Dance 
DRID WILLIAMS 
Ballet and Mime 
CHARLOTTE PERRY BARNEY BROWN 


Drama 


THEATRE FESTIVAL July 21- August 24 


Address: 
Portia D. Mansfield 
Before April 20 Box 4026, Carmel, Calif. 


After April 20th Steamboat Springs, Colo. 
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REVIEWS 


The Ballet Theatre | 
Metropolitan Opera House 
April 17—May 6, 1956 


One of our contemporary ballet im- 
pressarios maintains that he would be 
able to keep his company touring the 
provinces indefinitely with ad. repertoire 


consisting of Swan®Lake, Scheherazade, 


and The Nutcracker. Whether or not his 
premise is true, were beginning to be- 
lieve that The Ballet® Theatre shas_ un- 


consciously hit upon a similar policy. 


During its New York season, the reper- 


toire consisted of twenty-three existing 
ballets, four revivals, and two premieres. 
And yet we often had the feeling that 
The Ballet Theatre’s: true repertoire con- 


sists of Les Sylphides, Pillar of Fire,. 


Graduation Ball, and Fancy Free. They 
are the works remaining constant despite 
variations of individual performance. 
True, during the company’s New York 
season we saw a brilliant Swan Lake. 


But we also saw a dismal one. We ex-. 


perienced a touching Giselle. But we also 
saw an obtuse one. In other words, the 
good performances were as accidental as 
the bad ones. Their special qualities 
were dependent upon featured dancers. 

The reason for this lack of -stability is 
becoming increasingly difficult’ to trace 
in The Ballet Theatre. Can: one blame 
it on lack of managerial policy, or is there 
a more subtle cause? 


Whatever the answer, our pleasures in 
the current season came principally from 
the company’s fine performing talents, 
especially Nora Kaye, Erik Bruhn, Lupe 
Serrano, Sonia Arova, Ruth Ann Koesun. 
Scott Douglas, and Barbara Lloyd, in 
just about that order. : 

No performing, however transcendent. 
could rescue Agnes de Mille’s premiere, 
The Rib of Eve. Miss de Mille lacked 
a point of view in her tracing of the 
extra-marital yearnings of a middle-aged 
woman. And so the ballet constantly 
vacillated in choreographic style. Even 
seasoned performers like Nora Kaye and 
James Mitchell (and later John Kriza) 
could find no base upon which to build. 

If only the whole work could have 
been as beautiful as its opening scene. 
Designer Oliver Smith conjured up a set 
of translucent, Japanese-inspired . walls 
that floated in space, giving off a nacre- 
ous glow against ‘thg soft mauve back- 
drop. In the center stood the woman 
(Nora Kaye) scrutinizing herself in an 
imaginary mirror. The. effect was of a 
final moment of suspension before the 
unknown. 

As the action shifted, the 
‘seemed to flow with it, surrounding the 


setting 


“dancers with a poetic atmosphere that was 


néver echoed in the dance designs or in 
the awkwardly draped costumes of Irene 
Sharaff. Morton Gould’s score was rather 
blatant, but then, so was the ballet. 


Photos by Radford Bascome 


Jose Limon and Co. trace the beginnings of mankind in the opening section of Doris 
Humphrey's “Theater Piece, No. 2,” premiered April 20 on the Juilliard Festival of 


American Music. 
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Antony Tudor contributed a premiere 


‘hat was not a premiere. His Offenbach 


n the Underworld was originally done 
‘or the Philadelphia Ballet Guild. And it 


; also in the repertoire of the National 


sallet of Canada. 


Strangely, the more experienced Ballet 
“heatre dancers created a fer less ex- 
nilarating performance of this cancan 
antic than their Canadian colleagues. The 
-orps lacked the innocent lewdness of the 
Canadians, and even the prineipal roles 
were less carefully carved. We did, how- 
enjoy Lupe  Serrano’s sprightly 
Operetta Star, Sonia Arova’s self-assured 
Queen of the Carriage Trade, and Michael 
Lland’s impetuous young Painter. John 
Kriza was tvo hop-skippity as His Im- 
perial Excellency. 


ever, 


Rene Bouché’s plushy-looking red act 


-dropped flanked with capricious carya- 


tids, and his glowing interior, were amus- 
ingly Gallic-Victorian. 


Antony Tudor has often been called a 
choreographer in the Fokine tradition. 
And there are similarities in their use of 
dancing as a dramatic medium. But there 
is also a fundamental difference. Fokine’s 
works can be revived. Tudor’s must be 
re-evoked. His gestures do not narrate, 
they infer. 


Jardin aux Lilas is the most difficult 
of his ballets, for it has the emotional 
condensation of great poetry. The guests 
at its party preceding an Edwardian mar- 
riage of convenience are casual, even cool. 
And yet through a convulsive lift of the 


hand, a sudden turning of the back, a 


Antony Tudor (right) coaches Nora Kaye 
and Hugh Laing in “Romeo and Juliet,” 
Ballet Theatre's Met 


prior to recent 


Season. 


darting run, a stony stance, one feels how 
they seethe with frustration and panic. 

Nora Kaye, Hugh Laing, Antony Tudor 
and Lupe Serrano all performed with 
the special luminosity that made Jardin 
aux Lilas really live again. 

Dim Lustre and Undertow did not fare 
so well, perhaps because they are less 
inspired works to begin with. Dim Lustre 
is clever in its use of mirror-image flash- 
backs. But the approach is quite literal, 
and the dancing was even more so. Only 
Sonia Arova and Darrell Notara_ rose 
above the rather sluggish level of the 
remainder of the ballet. 

The value of Undertow lies not so much 
in its theme (a rejected boy who. turns 

(continued on page 60) 
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SCHOOL OF 
AMERICAN BALLET 


Official School of the New York City 
Ballet Company 


SUMMER COURSE 
July 9th to August 18th 


Summer Course Faculty: 

ANATOLE OBOUKHOFF MURIEL STUART 

JANET REED ANTONINA TUMKOVSKY 
PIERRE VLADIMIROFF 

2291 Broadway, N. Y. 24 
TRafalgar 7-9208 


GLADYS HIGHT 
SCHOOL OF DANCING 


SUMMER COURSE 
Ballet Work based on Saddler’s Wells, 
London, Eng. Variations, Mime, Modern, 
Ethnic, Character July 2nd thru Aug. 17th. 
Two hrs. daily $87.50. Weekly rates on 
request. | 
TEACHERS COURSE 
Aug. 13th thru Aug. 24th—$75, 4 hrs. daily 


All Types of Dancing—Teachers Certificate 
Write for inf. 162 No. State St., Chicago |, Ill. 


Bachelor of Arts Degree 
with a Major in Dance 


Combines professional training with a 
liberal arts education 


JORDAN COLLEGE of MUSIC 


Butter University Indianapolis, Indiana 


EDNA LUCILE BAUM 


offers a 


SUMMER CLASS 
FOR TEACHERS 
NEW YORK CITY 


AUG. 13 - 17 


For Full Particulars Write: 
Ballet Book Shop, 20 W. Jackson Blvd. 
Chicago 4, Ill. 


As choreographer Agnes de Mille looks on, Nora Kaye enjoys a rehearsal of “Rib of 
Eve,” partnered by Erik Bruhn, later replaced by James Mitchell. | 
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SUMMER DANCE THEATRE 
AND SCHOOL — MANOMET, MASS. 
June 12 to Sept. 9, 1956 


intensive study with delightful vacation 


Tel. Manomet 3593 
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4 BEATRIC BENE 


Presents her Ballet Workshop Group in 
 COPPELIA 
also a new ballet — “In A Museum” 
at Brooklyn College 
Sunday, June 10 2 P.M. 
Tickets: $1.80 & $2.40 


BALLET BOOK SHOP « 


Books on Dance and Related Arts 
MUSIC PUBLICATIONS ¢ BALLET SCORES 
DANCE DESCRIPTIONS by 


e —_ Edna Lucile Baum 


Catalog on Request 
20 West Jackson Blvd. 


Chicago 4, Ill. 


THEATRE AISLE 
SOLOMONOFF 1389—6th Ave., N.Y.C. 
FOR YOUR DANCE PARTY 
BALLERINA PLACE CARD HOLDER 
WITH CANDLE. EUROPEAN IMPORT | 
55c ea., $6.00 a doz. Post. 35c FREE CAT. 


When in PARIS 


Visit 20 PLACE DAUPHINE 
Pont-Neuf- 


see Gilberte Cournand 
DANCE BOOK SHOP 
Antique. and Modern Books 


Manuscripts — Prints — Documents 
Sculptures. 


DANCE BOOKS 
Current and print on all 
phases dance 
Free catalogues on request 


THE DANCE MART 


. Box 315, Midtown Sta., N. Y. 18 


DANCE STUDENTS 


buy this Ballet Technique Book 

Contains barre work, ballet steps with 

French Terms, also how to execute each 

step, 34 Illus. Priee $2.45. No C.0.D. 
Published Dances used in Professional Perform- 
ances; thoroughly explained: beautifully  illus- 
trated; only $1.00 each. Write for Lict. 


GLADYS HIGHT SCHOOL OF DANCING 


162 N. State St., Chieago 1, Ill. 


IN THE NEWS 


Roderick MacArthur 
VITALE FOKINE & NEW CO: 
Vitale Fokine, son of famed choreographer 
Michel Fokine, sails for an extended stay 
in Paris on June 1, accompanied by wife 
Phyllis, son Michel (see p. 41) and mother 
Vera Fokina. He will be ballet master 
and choreographer of a new ballet work- 
shop co. founded by Evelyn Cournand, 
daughter of Edouard Cournand, Pres. of 
Lanvin. Mme. Biankova is to be ballet 
mistress. The 30-member intern’tl co. now 
being assembled will have no name solo- 
ists. 8 of Michel Fokine’s ballets are to be 
revived. 
scheduled for late fall. 


GRAHAM BACK FROM ASIA TOUR: 
Martha Graham and Bethsabee_ de 
Rothschild (right) arrive at Idlewild Air- 
port, N.Y.C., from Paris April 21. Miss 
Graham and her co. danced this season 
in Il countries of the East. 


ANNIVERSARY PARTY: The N. Y. 
Ballet Club celebrated its 10th anniver- 
sary at a cocktail party in Manhattan 
April 22. Chatting with club president 
Rhoda Could (right) are Irina Borowska 


Saul Goodman 


(left) and Nina Novak (center) of Ballet 
Russe de Monte Carlo and Job Sanders, 
choreographer of “Streetcorner Royalty.” 


EVA VARADY Routines 
Mean PROGRESS leading to SUCCESS 
BALLET TOE CHARACTER 
ACROBATIC TAP MODERN 
MUSICAL COMEDY ® NOVELTY 
Teachers write for List 


‘Carnegie Hall, New York 19, N. Y. 


JOHN CLANCY 
BALLROOM ROUTINES 


Write for List 442 W. 45th St., N. Y.C. 36 
Cl 5-9264 


NEW RELEASES 
RABY & CHILDREN’S ROUTINES 


AL GILBERT 


© Ofiginal baby routines, psychologically 
designed to fit the youngest pupil. 


P.O. Bex 36479, Hollyweed 36, Calif. 


The group’s Paris debut is 


Write: 


RUTH WALTON 


short courses 
designed for teachers 
with recordings 


MODERN 
MODERN JAZZ 


MODERN TAP 


MO 2-9062 
233 W. 99th St., N.Y.C. 


Order Your Routines From 


BILLY TRUEHART 


1S YRS. SPECIALIST In MAIL ge ROUTINES 
and COMPLETE RECITAL IDEAS 
(Radio's Original Tap Dancer idly Teacher of 
Dancing Star ANN MILLER) 


All Types Dances 
Send 6¢ Postage for Free Catalog of 


200 DISTINCTIVE ROUTINES 


333 N. Madison Ave. 
Hollywood 4, Calif. 


Subscribe to 


TOUTE LA DANSE 


the specialized French revue 


- one year: $7.00 payable by check on 


any French, American, or English bank 


Send subscription. to: 


32 rue de Maubeuge, Paris — |IXe 
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coming in July... 


On the Spot in Copenhagen 
Doris Hering brings you a 
full-flavored report of the 
Royal Danish Ballet at 


home. 


Iva Kitchell Entertains 
Being funny is a serious 
matter, but dance satirist 


‘Iva Kitchell enjoys it and 


so do her audiences. 


Ballroom Dictionary 

Nobody, but nobody, has 
so far attempted to dis- 
entangle ballroom termin- 
ology. DANCE: Magazine’s 
Ballroom Dictionary by 
Dorothea Duryea Ohl 
braves the situation to fill 
a much needed gap. 


DANCE Magazine makes 
a perfect gift! 


on the cover . . . Parisian 
Claire Sombert, now a 
member of Roland Petit’s 
Co., and world-famed 
Igor Youskevitch appear 
together in the Ist ballet 
of the 3-part “Invitation to 
the Dance.” Gene Kelly’s 
all-dance film, started in 
London in 1952, finally 
reaches the screen this 
spring (see pp. 14-17). 
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REVIEWED BY ARTHUR KNIGHT 


Anyone who has been around the movie 
business at all knows that when a. big 
picture is held out of release for any 


length of time, it is generally a sign of 


trouble. And the longer the delay, the 
bigger the trouble. Sure-fire pictures these 
days are hurried into the theatres almost 
before the celluloid is dry from the de- 
veloper — or, if they are held back at all, 
it is simply to make them hotter contend- 
ers for: the year-end Academy _ sweep- 
stakes. Clearly, this was not the case with 
Gene Kelly’s long-awaited Invitation to 
the Dance. | 


Although it is at last being released 


here — Plaza Theatre, New York City — 


on May 22, 1956, it actually went 


into production, in England, in 1952. 
As the years went by, one began to hear 
rumors — of sequences dropped and se- 
quences added, of a cartoon dance that 
was taking an interminable time to pro- 
duce, of soaring budgets that had the 
studio people shaking their heads. Then 
one heard that the studio was re-editing, 
changing, shortening, popularizing~ the 
film, and that Kelly -himself despaired of 
what they were doing to”his picture. 
Just how much truth lies behind all this 


remains largely in the realm of conjec- 


ture. Kelly is out of reach, and M-G-M 
isn’t talking. But, judging from what the 
scholars would call internal evidence, the 
release. prints show signs of tampering. 
Of the rumored five dance sequences shot. 
three are included in the final film. The 
second one, Ring Around the Rosy, seems 
to have been somewhat shortened, the 
third, Sinbad the Sailor, simply trunc- 
ated, giving. the- impression of an over- 


extended fragment. And yet, seeing this 
Invitation to the Dance, one can only 
wonder why. M-G-M hesitated so long over 


its release. For Gene Kelly has filled his 
film with moments of great verve and 


-imagination and an abundance of the 
kind of genial, rhythmic, routines that he 


does best. If hjs’ more artistic inspirations 
fail to attain baNet perfection, he has 


nevertheless struck. an ‘over-all: level’ of - 


novelty entertainment that should gain 
many a convert to lates dance films. Not 


‘that Kelly has compromised to win <a 


wide audience; rather, it would seem that 
neither his taste nor his. style have made 


that particularly necessary. The distres- 
“sing thing is that ‘M-G-M, after having 


commissioned the work, had so. little con- 
fidence in the public-as to delay the fe- 
lease of this. pleasant and often ingenidus 
picture until now. 

Perhaps what threw them was Kelly’s 


obvious artistic sincerity in making the 
film in the first place. He wanted to cre-— 


ate-a picture that would be dance from 
start to finish, without a word of dialogue. | 
withou 


“explaif®’ what was going on. (The stu- 


_dios always -seem happiest when they are 
And then. aside. | 
“from Kelly himself, there were. no stars. 
Of course, he had” rounded up dancers’ 


working with; words). 


like Igor Youskevitch, Tamara Touma- 


nova, Diana Adams, Claude’ Bessy,, Claire : 
Sombeft, Tomniy: Rall and Carol Haney. = 
But no ‘Cyd Charisse; no-Leslie’Caron, -no* 
Grable — in short, no stars that’ ‘fitted in 
with Holl wood’s standard concepts of 
picture ex loitation. Convinced that they “ 


were dealing with art, M-G-Mi seems to 
have been at a loss as to the best way to 
sell it. 


‘The ironic, thing: — thia. may come 
as-a shock to Gene’ Kelly as. well as. to’ 
M- G-M_ —. is “that the: artistic pretensions 
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of* this Invitation to the Dance are its 


weakest aspect. Certainly, the dancing 


throughout | is first-rate, both technically 


excellent and splendidly captured by the 
camera. Nor can one find fault with the 


music. Jacques Ibert, André Previn and. 


Rimsky-Korsakov (via Roger Edens) have 
provided’ scores that, are eminently dance- 
able, atmospheric and sprightly to listen 
to. The décor, particularly for the open- 
ing” Circus ballet with its mellow sugges- 
tion ‘of a Venetian public square, is at 
the very least serviceable. But the libretti 
that Kelly has provided for his three bal- 
lets are of a kind that have long. since 


been supéreeded in the -ballet, danced 


narratives designed to touch or,amuse but 
affording no moments’ of chet eloquence 
or revelation. And his. choreography rare- 
ly rises above the obvious. Kelly is at his 
best with a happy soft-shoe shuffle or an 
amorous musical comedy pas de deux. 
More than: any other dance director in 
Hollywood, he is. conscious .of the cam- 
era’s ability*t6é. augment or heighten the 
effect of a dancer’s movement. When he 
turns his hand to serious choreographic 
problems, however, he proves more than 


a little’ imitative (of Fokine and Massine 
in particular) —‘and more than a little 


pretentious’ as a result. 
This. quality emerges most clearly. most 


disturbingly in the: first | number, . Circus, 
its commedia dell’arte setting and 
sentimental stoty.., Kelly has cast himself 


as. ‘the traditional Clown — white face, 


broken | heart, baggy. costime and all. Igor 
Youskevitch. dances The Lover, the. aerial- 


ist of this: itinerant: circus company. The 
girl, attractively, “performed by, Claire 


.Sombert. “is an with the -high- -wire. 


artist but tikest momentary pity on the 
continued on page 16) 
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On preceding page: Gene Kelly as The 
Clown in “Circus,” one of the three se- 
quences in “Invitation to the Dance.” 


Above: Kelly as Sinbad provokes a furious 
dragon in the “Sinbad the °Sailor.” The 
Genie (little David Kasday) gets things 
straightened out. 
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clown. The Lover sees them embrace and 
denounces her, whereupon the clown com- 
mits suicide by falling. off the high wire. 
His death reunites the lovers. 

Kelly’s choreography for this ballet re- 


veals both the strengths and the weak-. 


nesses of the entire film. He moves into 
the dances easily, allowing pantomimic 
action to build and flow over into ballet. 
His camera ‘is constantly mobile, always 
seeking out the best vantage point from 
which to view the dance and — equally 
important — preserving the line of the 
dance as it moves from. place to place. 
And -when he is. working with familiar 


material, such as a. high-spirited, acro- . 


batic clown ballet, he achieves patterns 
of extraordinary exuberance and vitality. 
It soon becomes evident, however, that his 
invention does not begin 
emotional or technical resources of Yous- 
kevitch, nor is he able to create and sus- 
tain a romantic solo or pas de deux to 
the point where it becomes eloquent and 
affecting. For Miss Sombert there are 
some pretty moments as she twines about 
a net; Youskevitch, handsome in_ black 
sweater and tights, has a brief, lyrical 
solo. But their dance together is little 
more than a series of arabesques, a 
demonstration of virtuosity where emotion 
is required. 

More seriously: off- key is Kelly’s own 
performance as the Clown. His play -with- 
in a. play. 


stage clown, requires a greater versatility 

and delicacy than the dancer commands. 
° 

He is at his best in the vigorous clown 


divertissement, performed with half a 


dozen others. Here there is humor, rhythm | 


(Ibert’s score at this point is almost 
jazzy) and the kind of physical, dexterity 
that has placed Kelly among the most 


admired 


tap either the 


with its off-stage Harlequin | 
echoing the love and longing of the on- : 


of’ aH film: dancers. But this 
sequence proves startlingly out of keep- 
ing with the remainder of the ballet; and 
when Kelly moves from it’ directly into 
a scene strongly reminiscent of the close 
of Les Enfants de Paradis (the - clown, 
making his way toward the girl, is en- 


' gulfed by and disappears into the crowd). 


he merely points up the vast gulf that 
separates his own style and technique 
from that of his model, Jean Louis Bar- 
rault. Kelly works in bold, exuberant 
lines, Barrault in exquisitely stylized un- 
der-statement. Kelly’s attempts to dupli- 
cate this style are not so much ludicrous 
as pathetic. One admires his intentions, 
but it is disturbing to realize that Kelly 


~himself is apparently. unaware of his own 


limitations. 

Ring. Around the Rew, the sec ond bal- 
let, is again burdened by a rather con- 
ventional libretto, a version 
of Arthur Schnitzler’s La Ronde. A jewel- 
led bracelet’ makes its way from husband 
(David Paltenghi) to wife (Daphne Dale) 
to artist (Youskevitch) to model : (Claude 
Bessy) to sharpie (Tommy Rall) to femme 
fatale (Belita) to crooner (Irving Davies) 
to hat check girl (Diana Adams) to 
Marine - (Gene Kelly) to prostitute. (Ta- 
mara Toumanova) and back to the hus- 
band. With the sexual. aspects of the 
original minimized (the husband buys the 
bracelet back from, the prostitute, for 
exaniple), and all its mordant humor re- 
moved, what is left is little more than a 
series of variations on a threadbare theme. 
Kelly has given them a nice visual variety 


—— a cocktail party taken in jerky, fast-mo- 


tion photography, an elegant pas de deua 
by Youskevitch and Claude ‘Bessy with 
Mlle. Bessy inelegantly munching. a 
sandwich, a * scorching solo by Diana 
Adams - Ao Anars. Previn’s dazzling pro- 
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In “Ring Around the 
Rosy,” among the couples 
involved in the elaborate 
travels of a bracelet are, 
above: Tamara Toumano- 
va (Girl on the Stairs) 
and Gene Kelly (the 
Marine); center: Irving 
Davies (the Crooner) and 
Diana Adams (the Hat 
Check Girl) and below: 
Claude Bessy (the Mod- 
el) and Igor Youskevitch 
(the Artist). 


courtesy M-G-M 


gressive piano work, and an adagio with 
Tamara Toumanova to which Kelly brings 
a great deal of warmth and Toumanova 
dances with brittle agility. But much of 
it is familiar and routine. Belita’s seduc- 
tive dance is exactly thé sort of thing 
that Kelly has whipped up for Cyd 
Charisse in countless M-G-M musicals, 
while Tommy Rall’s fleet tap dance with 
male ensemble might have been Kelly’s 
own feature number in the same show. 
Ring Around the Rosy creates the effect 
of a quick series of flash acts arbitrarily 
forced into a mold rather than an integral 
ballet created around an idea, a superbly 
performed vaudeville rather than a sus- 
tained dance creation. | 

The first two ballets were filmed in 
England; Sinbad the Sailor, the final 
dance, was put together in Hollywood and 
finds Kelly on more-familiar ground both 
literally and figuratively. To Roger Edens’ 
witty and sophisticated adaptation of the 
Scheherazade music, he has fashioned a 
gay, imaginative fantasy about an Amer- 
ican sailor who finds Aladdin’s lamp, 
rubs up a little boy genie and then the 
two go dancing off into a cartoon world 
straight out of the Arabian Nights. This 
combination of cartoon. and live-action is 
not altogether new. Indeed, Disney had 
tried it as long. ago as his Alice in Car- 
toonland series of the Twenties, while 


Kelly himself had -attempted something | 


of the sort in Anchors. Aweigh. Here. 
however, the excitement comes not from 
the novelty alone but from the skill with 
which he has integrated his own dancing 
with the cartoon figures. A dragon trans- 
forms himself into an amiable dancing 
partner. Two fiercely moustachioed palace 
guards are, through the magic of anima- 
tion, elongated, dwarfed, rolled up into 
(continued on page 80) 
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BY LYDIA JOEL 


THE SOUTHEAST 
POINTS THE 


Atlanta’s Regional Ballet Festival Sets a Historic Precedent 


The first U.S. regional ballet festival 
took place in Atlanta, Georgia, on the 
week-end of April 13-15. It was an ex- 
traordinary event. 

The dance stage has seen more beau- 
tiful dancing, more expert choreography 
and theatrical presentations of greater im- 
pact. The magic here lay only partiaHy in 
these directions. What happened in 
Atlanta had its meaning in the excitement 
of the spirit. 

In response to an excellent idea, bril- 
liantly executed, groups of adults and 
young people from many states of the 
southern part of this tountry convened. 
They. gathered to present for each other, 
as well as for the public, a combined 
effort. The young participants may have 
thought that they were there only for 
the purpose of giving dance performan- 
ces; their leaders had in mind the crea- 
tion of a permanent Southeastern associa- 
tion to arrange. for future Festivals. Both 
of these aims were handsomely achieved. 

But there was revealed in Atlanta an 
idea of which they were barely aware; a 
fact that has been pushing toward the 


light for several years — and that is: 


there is a wave of regional ballet com- 
panies now sweeping the U. S.! In each 


of dozens of communities in all corners. 


of the country, a few energetic leaders 
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(usually, but not always, teachers), have 
been struggling to create local dance 
companies of merit. One of their major 
problems has been, and _ still is. ‘to be 
recognized as something other than school 
recital groups. All of them have similar 
obstacles, financial and otherwise, but 
few have had time to realize that their 
problems are not unique. 

This historic, initial Festival, bringing 
together representatives of over a dozen 
groups in ten states, made it clear and 
unmistakable that, just as in the 20s. we 
had an important Little Theatre move- 
ment, and more recently we have seen 
the growth of local symphony orchestras, 
we are now having a country-wide devel- 
opment of dance companies. From _ the 
evidence seen, many of these are already 
prepared to stimulate dance appreciation 
and offer valid entertainment to audiences 
in areas where big-name companies sel- 
dom, if ever, appear. And at least some 
of these regional companies can supple- 
ment, interestingly, in cities which are 
on the professional tour circuit. 

But little of this was conscious in the 
minds of the participants at Atlanta. They 
were quite naturally concerned not with 
theory, but only with giving the very 
best performances they could. 


Saturday Rehearsal 


In a way, the Saturday afternoon re- 
hearsal which preceded the major even- 
ing presentation — and was not tense 
with theatrical teappings — offered a 
clearer view of the significance of the 
Festival than the performance that fol- 
lowed. 

In the darkened Tower Theatre, young- 
sters from Miami sat next to others from 
Atlanta and watched young dancers from 
Birmingham as they rehearsed on stage. 
They were amazed at the skill they saw, 
enchanted by the atmosphere of theatre 
and exhilarated at being part of some- 
thing larger than themselves. They were 
being exposed to learning. to growing. 
to being stimulated. 

To a professional observer. there was 
the added wonder of discovering how 
much talent, good training and group 
feeling is at work outside the metropolitan 
centers: there was the delight at seeing 
a few special talents, not yet crystallized 
into the brilliance of professionals, who 
could, in these precious early perform- 
ances, pour full strength, the warm ex- 
uberance of their nascent gifts. This was 
an opportunity to see the word “amateur” 


(continued on page 23) 
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THE FESTIVAL BEGINS: On stage at the Tower Theatre, Atlanta’s Mayor William 
B. Hartsfield (above, center) declares the Festival open and introduces Anatole Chujoy. 
Honor guest Alexandra Danilova, leading applause, also spoke to the capacity audience. 


PHOTOS BY CAROLYN CARTER 


Atlanta Festival 


THE SOUTHERN BALLET: Karen Conrad, Pittman Corry & Co. (below) in “Rococo 
Symphony,” choreographed by Mr. Corry to Mozart’s Symphony No. 40. This Atlanta 
group, now in its 10th season, has a Senior Co. of 35.members. Repertoire, in addition 
to classics, includes a number of ballets with Southern themes. (Below, left) George 
Beattie, set and costume designer, makes a staging suggestion to Mr. Corry and Miss 


Conrad, the Ballet’s director. 
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BIRMINGHAM CIVIC BALLET: 
(Above) Motorcade which transported 
the 51 Birmingham dancers prepares to 
— for Atlanta. Checking road map 


are ballet mistress Catherine Clark and 


the co.’s founder and star, Gage Bush 


(3rd and 4th from left). Ala. authorities 
honored co. with a highway patrol escort 
for the trip. (Right) The pas de deux 
in the first scene. of “Firebird,” with 


Gage Bush in the title role, and Richard 


Englund as the Prince. (Below) The 
Prince and the captive maidens in Scene 
Il. Mr. Englund replaced Ken Hooks, un- 
able to attend. Nathalie Branitzka. ar- 
ranged the Fokine choreography for the. 
co.; staging by Rebecca Jennings; cos- 
tumes by Mrs. R. A. Lynch and Mrs. 
W.O. Ford. The fast-growing, 4-year-old 
group has engaged Leonard Boucher and 
Helene Mladova as ballet master and 
mistress for the coming season. 
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TAMPA “Vou 
(above), to music by Glinka, was the 
ballet performed by the Tampa dancers. 
The work was choreographed by former 
Ballet Theatre soloist Alpheus Koon, the 
co.’s artistic director. Elaborate sculp- 
tural setting is by Ralph L. Brown and 
the costumes were designed by Lester 
Jacobson, also a leading dancer in the 
group. Organized in early 1953, the 
Tampa co. already: has .a repertoire of 
several large productions. 


bolt 


BALLET GUILD OF GREATER 
(Below, right) Gunner Spencer as Panta- 
loon, Adriana Keathley as Columbine 
and Thomas Armotr (foreground) as 
Pierrot in Mr. Armour’s comedia dell’arte 
ballet, “Pantomime for Lovers,” to Mo- 


zart’s “Eine Kleine Nachtmusik;” scen- 
ario, set and costumes by Peter Harvey. 


Left: Robert Pike as Harlequin and Mr. 
Armour in a rehearsal moment. Although 
the Miami group presented a 4-character 
ballet at Atlanta, the co. has at present 
39 dancers and is in its 5th season. 
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.pressed in dance in its most refreshing 

nse. 

Again, a day later, the adult represen- 
t. tives of these and the other companies 
ywilth had performed during the week- 
eid, as well as of companies which were 
not present, gathered to. discuss. the 
mechanics that would make possible an 
annual dance festival. That was Sunday 


morning, and now, tired as they were: 


‘after their toils and festivities, there was 
again a luminous quality, a feeling of 
stimulation and give-and-take that was 
deeply nourishing and, let us confess, not 
very usual in the quite individualistic 
world of the dance. The results were im- 
pressive, as they tend to be when human 
beings reach beyond their usual self- 
contained orbits. | 

‘As for the presentations offered by the 
eight companies that performed, some 


were fair, several excellent, some not as 


good. But critical appraisal is not our 
intention here. Good as they were, the 
quality of the’ ballets was a matter of 
chance, since the exigencies of organizing 
this first Festival provided no possibility 
of any kind of preparatory adjudication. 
What happened in the actual organization 
and the handling of this Festival and what 
it means, however, is our deep concern, 
and herewith our report: 


The Festival Week-end 
The first formal event of the Festival 


was a midnight pre-organizational meet- 


_ing following an interesting Friday even- 
ing performance of the Atlanta Civic 


Ballet. Directors, representatives and 
guests of honor met in the luxurious mod- 
ern home of Mrs. Charles Borochoff 
(petite mother of .four children and _ her- 
self a dancing member of the Atlanta 
Civic Ballet). Anatole Chujoy, Editor of 
Dance News and instigator of the entire 
project, made an introductory speech and 
conducted the informal symposium direc- 
ted towards the goal that, before the 
week-end was over, a permanent associa- 
tion would be formed. | 

It was last summer when Dorothy Alex- 
ander, Director of the 27-year-old Atlanta 
Civic Ballet, was in New York, that Mr. 
Chujoy spoke with her about a possible 
regional festival. Inspired by the ballet 
festivals which had occurred in Canada 
for five years until their recent dissolution, 
he suggested a similar festival for the 
U.S., but on a regional rather than a 
national basis. With the Atlanta Civic 
Ballet, the Southern Ballet, also located in 
Atlanta and directed by Karen Conrad 
and Pittman Corry, and the Ballet Guild 
of Greater Miami, led by Thomas Armour, 
he felt there existed in the Southeastern 
area a solid nucleus for a’ convening of 
non-professional companies of quality. 

The Atlanta Civic Ballet accepted the 


role of host. Theirs was a superb oe 


ment, thanks to Dorothy Alexander a 


ATLANTA CIVIC BALLET: The host 
company for the Festival closed the Sat. 
eve. performance with Dorothy Alexan- 
der’s “Fireworks Suite,” six-part ballet 


her colleagues (Hildegarde Bennett, 
Nancy Lockridge Harrison, Duane 
Dishion, Mary Ellen Roberts, Merrilee 
Smith, Hilda Gumm, Mrs. Lafayette 
Butler, Mrs. A. H. Pierson, Jr., and the 
many others who worked with them). 

The company had never in all its ex- 
istence asked for any outside help for 
financing — but has paid its own way. 
Now, for the first time, they ventured’ 
out into the community to ask for sup- 
port for the Festival. Businessmen, bank- 
ers, the Mayor himself, all contributed 
in very practical ways. (So well-handled 
were their financial affairs that, amazingly, 
they were able to turn over a $500 surplus 
for future activities.) Homes were made 
available for lodging of the visiting com- 
panies; festive and elegant luncheons, 
suppers and a cocktail party were arranged 
to fit neatly into the schedule; souvenir 
programs, handsome and _ informative, 
were available to the Saturday night 
audience free of charge because com- 


mittees had sold their entire quota of 


advertising. And among the most im- 
pressive accomplishments of the host com- 
pany was the professional handling of 
rehearsal and performance. Time sched- 
ules were accurately adhered to and 
equipment was where ‘it was supposed to 
be. The Saturday night program allowed 
twenty minutes for each of the five com- 
panies, and that was what each had — 

(continued on page 26) 
(below), set to an original score by 
Georgia composer Hugh Hodgson. Cos- 
tumes are by Nancy Lochridge Harrison 
and settings by Joel Reeves. 
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MOVING SPIRIT: At the Sat. night after-theatre party at the 


Progressive Club, the dance visitors and Atlanta’s civic and social 
leaders warmly applauded Dorothy Alexander (above), Director 
of the Atlanta Civic Ballet, who carried the heaviest burden of 
organizing the Festival. In the center is Atlanta jeweler Walter R. 
Thomas, co-sponsor of the party with Selva & Sons, represented by 


Allen Ash, extreme right. om 


THE CHARLOTTE BALLET: 
Continuing the Festival with a midnight 
performance on the miniature stage of 
the Progressive Club's the 
group from North danced 


Granja,” 


ballroom. 
Carolina 


“Capriccio La to music by 
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Scarlatti. Choreography, costumes and 
decor were by the co.’s director and lead- 
ing dancer, Louis Nunnery. Founded in 
1954, the Ballet presents its own seasons 
and appears on TV, in opera ballet and 


outdoor summer pageants. 


NO. 1 HONOR GUEST: Beloved prima 
ballerina assoluta, Alexandra Danilova 
(above), photographed at the Progressive 
Club’s speakers’ table, was the Festival's 
principal honor guest. In several charm- 
ing speeches, she gave heartening encour- 
agement to the project. 
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EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE: The 8 companies participating in the 
Festival were declared charter members of the S. E. Ballet Festival 


Association, and their directors make up the temporary Executive Com- 
mittee. Left to right: (seated ) Dorothy Alexander, Atlanta Civic Ballet ; 
Pittman Corry, Southern Ballet of Atlanta; Mrs. William H. Dexter, 
Birmingham Civic Ballet; Thomas Armour, Ballet Guild of Greater 
Miami; (standing) Louis Nunnery, Charlotte Ballet; Betty “Hyatt 
Ogilvie, Jacksonville Concert Ballet; Dorothy Hinson Burnson, Jack- 


sonville Civic Ballet; Alpheus Koon, Tampa Civic Ballet. 


AMONG REPRESENTATIVES PRESENT: 1, William Habich, Louis- 
ville, Ky., Dance Council; 2, Ellis Obrecht, Courtney Ballet, Louisville ; 
3 & 4, Gladys & Helen Kingsbury, Dallas; 5, Marjorie Hassard, 
Cecchetti Council, Detroit; 6 & 7, Capezio’s Ben Sommers & Alice Bing- 
ham, Pres. & Secy Dance Business Group; 8 & 9, Edith & William 
Royal, fla. Symph. Opera Ballet; 10, Lydia Joel, DANCE Magazine: 
11, Albertine Maxwell, Ballets Intimes, Nashville, Tenn.; 12, Jacqueline 
Dorminy, Winston-Salem, N. C., Ballet: 13 & 14, Mary Day & Lisa 
Gardiner, Washington, D. C., Ballet; 15, Merrilee Smith, Atlanta Civic 
Ballet Apprentice Co.; 16, Gladys Lasky, Macon, Ga.; 17, Alexi Ramov, 
Scranton, Pa., Ballet Guild. 
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with no exceptions. One of the three com- 
panies which applied too late to be in- 
cluded in the Saturday night program 
made its appearance at the Saturday mid- 
night supper; two others, at the Sunday 
farewell luncheon. 

In the tradition of Southern hospitality, 
careful arrangements were also made for 
the guésts of honor, who arrived from 
New York and included Mme. Alexandra 
Danilova; Mr. Chujoy and Miss P.W. 
Manchester of Dance News; European 
correspondent Trudy Goth; Ben Sommers, 
President and Alice Bingham, Secretary. 
of the Dance Business Group (which had 
contributéd $1000 toward the Festival) ; 
Allen Ash, representing Selva & Sons; 
and Lydia Joel and Donald Duncan of 
DANCE Magazine. Honor guests from 
Washington, D.C.. were Lisa Gardiner 


and Mary Day, directors of the Washing- | 


ton Ballet. 

Besides the eight companies which per- 
formed, numerous others repre- 
sented — including the Louisville, Ky., 
Dance Council, by William Habich, Pres.; 
Les Ballets Intimes, Nashville, Tenn., 
Albertine | Maxwell, Dir.; the Courtney 
Ballet, Louisville, Ky., Miss Ellis Obrecht, 
Dir.; the Winston-Salem, N.C., Ballet, by 
Jacqueline Dorminy, Dir.; the Scranton, 
Pa., Ballet Guild, by Alexi Ramov, Dir.; 
and the Florida Symphony Orchestra Bal- 
let, by Edith and William Royal. In ad- 
dition there were Marjorie Hassard of 
the Cecchetti Council of America, Detroit; 
Gladys and Helen Kingsbury, Dallas, 
Tex.; and Gladys Lasky, Macon, Ga. 
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FESTIVAL FINALE: At right, the 
elegant, all-white ballroom of Atlarita’s 
Piedmont Driving Club was scene of the 
Sunday afternoon luncheon, closing event 
of the Festival. 


PACROONVILLE CIVIC BALLET: 


Left, 15-year-old Barbara Manry and 
Nolan Dingman, 23, leading dancers of 
the Jacksonville Civic Ballet, won bravos 
for their performance of the “Don 
Quixote” Pas de Deux. Under the direc- 
tion of Dorothy Hinson Burnson, the 
Civic Ballet gave its first program in 
1952 and now numbers 15 dancers. 


Although there was no time in the busy 
week-end for any conference on group 
problems, Mr. Duncan and I did our best 
to talk with as many of the representa- 
tives as possible. We found, as we had 
expected, that there were areas of com- 
mon interest which urgently need discus- 
sion. It is to be hoped that it will be 
possible at future festivals to inclide time 
for an interchange of ideas. 


We found that there were three matters, | 


at least, of major importance to all the 


directors. These are 1) the relationship | 


of the group to the community — in 
terms of civic standing, social and finan- 
cial support; 2) the relationship of the 
dance schools ‘in the community to the 
leader and the group she is associated 
with, and 3) the handling of the artistic 
direction and choice of choreographer. 
Each of these knotty problems has a 
diversity of solutions which the directors 
and their colleagues have worked out 
with more or less success according to 
the circumstances within their respective 
communities. The opportunity for each 
of these groups to learn from each other's 
experiences could be invaluable. 


Festival Night 


The 1,800-seat Tower Theatre was filled 
to capacity and the two-hour program, 
while it varied in quality to some extent, 
was an exciting one. Certainly, the in- 
terested audience which had paid $2.20 
per seat got its money’s worth, with no- 


body disappointed. Photos of The South- 


ern Ballet. The Birmingham Civic Ballet. 
The Tampa Civic Ballet and The Atlanta 
Civic Ballet in the works they presented 
that evening are seen on these pages along 
with all the other on-the-spot photographs 
taken especially for DANCE Magazine 
during the entire Festival week-end. 

All five companies had sensitive accom- 
paniment from the orchestra under Harry 
Krueger, Assistant Conductor of the At- 
lanta Symphony. 


Midnight Supper 


Immediately after the Festival 
gram, over four hundred people gathered 
at a gala supper at Atlanta’s splendid 
Progressive Club, where dancers, repre- 
sentatives and guests were invited jointly 
by the Board of Trustees of the Atlanta 
Civic Ballet, Walter R. Thomas, Ince.. 
jewelers, and Selva and Sons. The Char- 
lotte Ballet entertained on the tiny stage 
at one end of the ballroom (photo p. 24). 


pro- 


Organizational Meeting 


Next morning, while an organizational 
meeting was taking place, ballet classes 
for the members of all the companies were 
given by Karen Conrad and Merrilee Smith. 

The Sunday morning meeting was 
largely based on a discussion of the very 
competent draft of a constitution which 
Mr. Chujoy had submitted. Some amend- 
ments and additions were made, including 
one which defined the area involved as 


ws 


Atlanta Festival 


JACKSONVILLE CONCERT BALLET: 
“Ballet in Black and White” was danced 


by Jacksonville's Concert Ballet. The: 


work was choreographed to “Warsaw 
Concerto” by group’s director, Betty 
Hyatt Ogilvie. Now a year old, the Con- 
cert Ballet has 24 dancers. They have 
appeared with the Jacksonville Choral So- 
ciety, in Starlight Theatre productions 
and in their own programs (below). 


NEXT YEAR, MIAMI: | Finale to the 
Festival week-end was the invitation of 
Mrs. Hazel C. Nowakowski, Pres: of the 
Ballet Guild of Greater Miami (right), 
who invit2d the Association to present 
next spring's Festival in Miami under 
the Guild’s sponsorship. With her in this 
photo are Edgar J. Forio, representing 
the Atlanta Coca-Cola Co., co-host of the 
farewell luncheon, and Hildegarde Ben- 
nett, of the Atlanta Civic Ballet. 
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the states south of the Mason-Dixon Line 
and east of the Mississippi River. 

The constitution was unanimously ac- 
cepted, thereby making official the exist- 
ence of the Southeastern Ballet Festival 
Association. The eight companies which 
performed at the Festival were declared 
charter members, and their directors be- 
came the temporary Executive Committee. 
pending the election of officers later this 
year. A Working Committee composed 
of Dorothy Alexander, Peggy Drexel and 
Thomas Armour was set up. An annual 
membership fee of $100 per company 
was agreed upon. Les Ballets Intimes of 
Nashville was the first non-charter mem- 
ber to present its check and application 


for membership. 


Farewell Luncheon 


In the white sunlit ballroom of the 
Piedmont Driving Club. where the Atlanta 
Coca-Cola Bottling Co. was _ co-host, 
there were three events of special im- 
port. Two of those were dances pre- 
sented by the Jacksonville (Fla.) Concert 
Ballet and the Jacksonville Civic Ballet 
(see photos). Despitdéthe inconvenience 
of a slippery floor, their performances 
helped to keep in motion the excitement 
generated by earlier events of the Festi- 
val, and were climaxed only by the final 
announcement by Mrs. Hazel C. Nowa- 
kowski, of Miami, Fla., that the Ballet 
Guild of Greater Miami invites the Festi- 
val to take place in Miami next Spring! 

To quote Ben Sommers: “Bush League 
Ballet is on its way.” THE END 
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like Isadora Duncan, she found her in- 


.,iration in the art of ancient Greece. 


iike Ruth St. Denis, she experimented 
‘) the imaginative use of lighting and 
drapery. Like Angna Enters, she found 
themes in the Madonnas of Flemish and 
italian painters. Again like Isadora, she 
led a full and highly unconventional life, 
in which love was as important as_ her 
art. Poets celebrated her, and even Goethe 
paid her tribute. Nevertheless, the name 


of Henriette Hendel has disappeared into. 


all but complete oblivion. 

Hendel lived a whole century ahead of 
her time, and her experiments and_in- 
novations were so startlingly new that her 
contemporaries in the professional theatre 
were quite unable to grasp their signifi- 
cance. Admired and appreciated as an 
individual. artist, Hendel enjoyed a per- 
sonal success which lasted for many years, 
hut the actors, dancers and choreographers 
of her time never succeeded in applying 
her theories on a broader scale, and she 
had no permanent influence on either the 
interpretation of the spoken drama or the 
theatrical dance. 

In an age ‘when divorce was so rare 
that it could cause the social ostracism of 


a woman who risked it, Henriette Hendel 


was married no less than four times. In 
1811, a friend wrote to Goethe that he 


had just seen “Madame Schiitz, formerly 


Hendel, fore-formerly Meyer, fore-fore- 


formerly Eunicke, née Schiiler.” 


The adventurous life of Johanne Hen- | 
riette Rosine Schiiler began in Doébeln, in 


the Saxon part of Germany, on February 
13, 1772. Her parents were actors, and 
they were on the way from Breslau to 
Gotha, where the father had an engage- 
ment, when the baby was born. The little 
family was able to remain in Débeln only 
a few days before hurrying on, and dur- 


ing the cold, snowy journey the tiny girl 


nearly died. 

Little Henriette was literally raised on 
the stage. At the uge of two, she was 
carried on for a scene requiring an infant, 
ond embarassed her father by struggling 
cut of his arms and toddling forward, 
~nging and dancing happily, when she 
'-cognized the occupant of the prompter’s 
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Henriette Hendel 


BY LILLIAN MOORE 


box, a close friend of the family. At four, 
the precocious youngster received her first 
lessons in music from Georg Benda, 
musical director at the court of Gotha. 
and her: first ballet under a 
Frenchman named Mereau. She was soon 
appearing regularly in children’s roles. 
When the family returned to Breslau, 
where a Herr Weininger was the ballet 
master, her dance training was intensified 
and she had her first taste of personal 
success in the Italian pantomimes so 
popular during the eighteenth century. 
Henriette was ten when the _ family 
moved again, this time to Berlin. Although 
everyone thought that the child was 
destined to be a dancer, she began to 
study declamation and mime under the 
renowned Professor J. J. Engel, who was 
then working on the book which was to 
make him famous. This was nis /deen zu 
einer Mimik (Ideas on Mime), which ap- 
peared in Berlin in 1785, crystallizing his 
vears of study of gesture and expression. 
Although all of her short life had been 
spent in the theatre, Henriette made her 
“adult” debut at the age of 13, as leading 
ingenue in the private theatrical company 
maintained by Count Heinrich von 
Schwedt at his residence in Schwedt-on- 
the-Oder. Here Henriette acted, , danced, 
and even sang the demanding coloratura 
role of Zerlina in Mozart’s Don Giovanni. 
Ever precocious, she married her first 
husband, the tenor Friedrich Eunicke, at 
sixteen. Together they appeared in Mainz, 
and it was here that, quite by accident, 
she discovered her extraordinary talent 
for mime. Cast in the role of a girl who 
loses her powers of speech at the sight 
of her murdered lover, and is obliged 
to communicate only by gesture, Henriette 
achieved a deeply moving characterization, 
which brought her a resounding success. 
Just then, when Mainz was ready to 
acknowledge her genius, the French 
revolution broke out and the young 
couple fled first to Bonn, then to Amster- 
dam, and finally, in 1794, back to Frank- 
furt, Germany. Here, in the studio of the 
painter Pforr, the impressionable young 
actress first saw Frederick Rehberg’s 
drawings of Lady Hamilton’s “attitudes.” 


lessons 


For her own amusement and the en- 
tertainment of her husband’s guests, Em- 
ma Hamilton, muse of Lord Nelson, 
favorite model of Romney, and one of the 
celebrated beauties of her day, had de- 
vised a series of expressive poses based 
on Greek sculpture. In Sir William Hamil- 
ton’s drawing room at Naples, Goethe wit- 
nessed her performance and described it 
in his diary, on March 16, 1787: “He 
(Hamilton) has had a Graecian robe 
made for her which becomes her ex- 
tremely well. She puts it on, lets her hair 
down, drapes a pair of shawls around her 
and then assumes such a variety of. atti- 
tudes, postures and expressions that you 
think you must be dreaming One 
moment she is standing, then she is seated, 
then reclining, then kneeling at your feet. 
Now shé is solemn. Now she is sad. Now 
she is téasing, now enticing, bashful, al- 
luring, reproachful or shy . .. One follows 
upon the other and the one emerges out 
of the other. She drapes her shawls to 
suit her every pose and changes them 
She can make a 
hundred kinds of headdress out of those 


about to enhance it. 


two shawls. . . 


Frederick Rehberg, a painter attached 
to the German embassy at Rome, sketched 
Emma Hamilton in her “attitudes” and, 
in 1794, published a volume of engravings 
based upon these studies. It was this 
book which first inspired the 18-year-old 
Henriette Eunicke to create her own 
series of “living pictures,” but where Lady 
Hamilton’s attitudes were merely a parlor 


amusement. the German dancer and 


actress was to develop her studies into a 


full-length professional evening’s enter- 
tainment with which she toured Germany, 
Scandinavia and even Russia for more 
than a decade. She might even be said 
to have given the first concerts of modern 
expressionistic dance. 

In spite of her dreams of creative and 
individual expression, Henriette had a 
thoroughly professional attitude towards 
the theatre, and she was to undergo a 
long apprenticeship before she attempted 
to appear as a solo performer. In 1796 


(over) 
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she went to Berlin, where she was soon 
accepted as a member of the national 
theatre. Her first marriage was dissolved 
in 1797, and she next married a physician, 
Dr. Meyer. It was under his name, as 
Henriette Meyer, that she played such 
roles as Phedra, Medea, and Joan of Arc, 
gradually attaining recognition as Berlin's 
leading tragic actress. 

Tragedy in her personal life brought 
this phase of her career to an abrupt 


close. Her husband, Dr. Meyer, fell in 


love with another woman. She agreed to 


a divorce, but, half-crazed with grief at 
the separation, she fled from Berlin, 
breaking her contract and abandoning 
the stage. | 

Like Isadora a century later, Henriette 
had a passionate love of children, and, 
as in the case of Isadora, motherhood was 
to bring her overwhelming sorrow. In her 
lifetime she bore sixteen children, yet 
she outlived thirteen of them, and four of 
her sons committed suicide. 

At this time, however, she had two chil- 
dren who were being cared for in a 
pension in Stettin. She joined them there. 
A little later, in 1806. she married her 
third husband, another physician, Dr. 
Hendel, in Stettin. This was her happiest 
but shortest marriage, for just seven 


» months later he died of typhus. 


Desperate at her loss, and seeking for 
something to help her forget, she decided 
to return to the stage. However, the 
powerful director of the Berlin theatre, 
Iffland, had not forgotten her previous 
sudden defection, and refused to engage 
her again. Completely: broken, she sought 
refuge in the home of: her father-in-law, 


in the small town of Halle. She certainly 


did not dream that her greatest success 


was in the future. 


In Halle, she met her fourth and last 
husband, a professor of philosophy, Dr. 
R. J. Schiitz. This man was to help her 
achieve European renown, and to bring 
her a personal unhappiness more bitter 
than any she had previously experienced. 

Through her entire career, Henriette 
had never ceased to study dancing and 
mime, and to experiment with her own 
plastic dances, based on mythology and 
ancient sculpture. Now Professor Schiitz 
encouraged her to undertake a_ serious 
study of archaeology. She went to Dres- 
den to work under the distinguished 


archaelogist, Dr. Boettiger, and was pro- 
foundly influenced by the masterpieces. 
of early German and Italian renaissance 
painting found there. Her experimental 
dances and plastic pictures took on a 
more definitive form. She was now thirty- 
six, at the height of her beauty, rich in 
experience, and ready to perform as a 
creative artist. | 
It was a trick of fate, however, that 
actually launched her on her new career. 
The Napoleonic wars were raging; the 


little Corsican dictator, in his eastward~ 
march, closed the University of Halle and 
Jeft Dr. Schiitz without an occupation. 


Burningly ambitious, both for himself and 
his wife, he threw all his energies into as- 
sisting in her performances and organizing 
her tours. He did this so efficiently that, 
after her first sole performance in Noverr, 
ber 1808, she appeared with unparalleled 
success all (over Germany, Denmark, 
Sweden, Holland, Russia and (after peace 
was restored and Napoleon banished from 
the scene) even in France. 

What were her performances actually 
like? Anyone who has seen the Madonnas 
of Angna Enters, and those dances of 
Ruth St. Denis inspired by Egypt and 
Greece, should have little difficulty in 
picturing Henriette Hendel-Schitz’s “plas- 
tic images.” The performance began 
with an introductory lecture} by Dr. 
Schiitz, in which he briefly sketched the 
history of dance-pantomime from Greek 
and Roman times to the more recent work 
of Noverre and Angiolini. He then ex- 
plained that it was his wife’s ambition to 
restore the place of mime as one of the 
fine arts, and that she had attempted to 
develop it to such a degree of perfection 
that speech was unnecessary to the expres- 
sion of a dramatic or pictorial theme. 

Henriette used a small stage, with a 
severely plain black or gray backcloth, 
which one critic; compared to a virgin 
canvas on which she painted an infinite 
variety of pictures. She never used a front 
curtain, but walked on stage and took her 


. first position in full view of the audience. 


Unlike Lady Hamilton, she sometimes 
used musical accompaniment, although 
for certain themes she moved in silence. 
At times she changed very slowly from 
one pose to another (as Enters does in 
her Madonnas); or others she achieved 
a frenzy which a critic called bacchantisch. 


If her pictures are to be believed, sh 
worked barefoot, and was perhaps th 
first dancer to do so in recent history 
even Lady Hamilton always wore balle 
slippers or sandals. Usually she dance: 
alone, but in some of her tableaux. incluc 
ing her favorite, Niobe, she was assiste 
by one or more of her children. 

Her choice of themes was eclectic. He- 
program usually began with two Egyptia: 
figures, first Isis, then the Sphinx. Nex 
she turned to ancient Greece, with <« 
Caryatid, then Galatea as she awok: 
under the touch of Pygmalion, then « 
tragic Niobe. Other subjects were a dying 


Magdalene, Cassandra, Agrippina, Ari. 


adne, Hagar in the desert, an early Ger. 
man Madonna, and a whole scene from 
Shakespeare’s Tempest, that in which 
Miranda first sees Fernando. 

Hendel was deeply influenced by the 
ballets of Vincenzo Galleotti, which she 
saw in Copenhagen. Through his work 
she learned to apply the theories of 
Angiolini and Noverre to her own art, al- 
though after childhood she never worked 
in the medium of the classic ballet. As an 
old woman, she used to sit at the piano 
playing the score of Galeotti’s ballet 
Romeo and Juliette, and explaining the 
dramatic situations to a friend. Suddenly 
she would jump up from the piano and 
mime an entire scene with tremendous 
clarity and power. 


She was amazingly progressive in her 


use of.costume. During her early days as 
an actress in Berlin, she had startled her 
colleagues by wearing a simple Greek 
tunic (instead of a paniered skirt) when 
she played Medea, and having her dresses 
copied from drawings by Albrecht Diirer 
and Lucas Cranach when she acted Ger- 
man roles. She preferred heavy woolen 


materials which would fall into decorative — 


folds, and was a forerunner of Ruth St. 
Denis in her effective use of drapery. A 
past mistress of make-up and characteriza- 
tion, she had been able to impersonate 
old women convincingly while still in her 
‘teens, and now, as she approached middle 
age, brought a deceptive freshness and 

grace to her portraits of young women. 
Illumination by gas had not yet been 
invented, ta say nothing of electricity. 
when Henriette began her experiment: 
with stage lighting. She hated the rows o! 
(continued on page 50) 


On page 28: An 1809 engraving of Henriette Hendel, courtesy Lillian Moore Collection. 
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Jack Cole stages the dances for the Ziegfeld Follies 


+ 


It was early April. In a studio on West 
65th Street, Manhattan, Jack Cole and 
dancers were rehearsing for the Ziegfeld 
Follies, extravaganza due’ to 
Broadway on May 26. 

This was the Follies opening number, 
and the dancers would be descending an 
elaborate center stage staircase. Cole held 
in each hand an out-sized director's mega- 
phone. They represented candelabras. The 
boy dancers clutched ‘wads of newspapers. 
The step was one of those Cole specialties 
in which the torso is held erect and very 
stiff while from the waist down becomes the 
scene of intense activity. Julie Newmar, a 
tall shapely girl with long red-brown hair, 
soon joined the line, following Cole closely 
or, if she got in front of him, looking back 
over her shoulder to keep the step. “. . 
five, six, seven, eight, bop. bop.” he con- 


open on 


Carol Haney shadows Jack Cole as he composes th 


BY ARTHUR KNIGHT 


tinued to chant from time to time. On 
“bop, bop” the dancers stood still and 
a grinding that 
seemed to detach the pelvic girdle. from 


its anchor at the base of the spine. After 


went into movement 


a time, Cole turned over his megaphones 
to the girl and retired to watch the effect 
from the piano, an unlit cigarette dan- 
gling from his lips. But it was an in- 
tricate routine and during the next hour 
Cole was back with the line a half dozen 
times. or off on the side teaching Miss 
Newmar to throw her hips even more 
dangerously out of joint. : 
The number over, the group retired. 
the boys to squat among a group of 
chorines awaiting their turn, Julie Newmar 
te a big book of readings in philosophy— 
and a small pocket dictionary to help her 
over the rough spots. Cole was already 


e dance action for one of the “Ziegfeld Follies’ 


numbers. 


hard at work with a fleet-footed trio con- 
sisting of his assistant, George Martin. 
and two pig-tailed blondes whose sneakers 
and dungarees and teenage exuberance 
suggested a rug-cutting session at a high 
school hop. This was one of Cole’s swift. 
eccentric dances, filled with light, tiny 
steps and sudden changes in direction 
that demanded the wutmost precision on 
the part of the performers. Its effect was 


one of carefree improvisation, but each 


< 


detail had to be painstakingly acquired.’ 


Cole demonstrated a new addition, a bird- 
like hop that brought giggles from the 
two girls. Cole’s face remained a sad mask 
as he hopped along. The trio picked up 
the step quickly enough, but had con- 
siderable difficulty in getting into it from 
what they The 


had learned. 


already 


The “king-sized beauties” the show 
was really about. 
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choreographer worked with them for the 
next half hour, going again and again 
through the swift routine until the new 
steps became as smooth and spontaneous 
as the old. “Isn’t he terrific,” said Miss 
Newmar, over her book. “There isn’t a 
step he can’t do better than any kid here.” 

Now some of the principals in the show 
were arriving for the rehearsal of a big 


‘production number. Matt Mattox, in tight 
‘gray pants and white T-shirt, was prac- 


ticing one-legged balance stands before 
one of the three large mirrors at the far 
end of the hall. Carol Haney, in blue 
dungarees and heavy sweatshirt, toyed 
with a bit of red ribbon, her prop for the 
dance. Four king-sized showgirls—two 
blondes, one brunette, one redhead— casu- 
ally shucked their skirts but retained the 
remainder of their street-wear for their 
part in the proceedings. (The brunette 
even kept her hat on!) Cole dismissed 


his trio, who immediately collapsed into 
chairs along the sidelines, and: turned his 
attention to the waiting ensemble. 

The new ballet was built upon a mock- 
Middle East motif in which the boys 
squatted on the floor haggling at each 
other, the girls whirled dervishly behind 
them, while Miss Haney darted furiously 
about trying to attract some attention with 
her bit of red ribbon and snatches of a 


song that seemed curiously at odds with. 


what the practice pianist was playing. It 


was a fast, muscular affair, with many 


diverse bits of business going on simul- 
taneously. As each dancer worked in a 
remote, self-absorbed way upon his own 
part in the design, Cole moved around 
the hall, watching, showing a step to one 
girl then another. He rarely halted the 
ensemble for this, but ran the number 
through five or six times until satisfied 
for the day. 


REHEARSAL PHOTOS BY HERB FLATOW 


Just as the group was breaking up, 
Tallulah Bankhead, the star of the Follies. 
put in her appearance, chic but hardly 
glamorous in light tan coat and trousers. 
She embraced Cole wearily on_ both 
cheeks, then retired to a corner. “How 
much time before lunch?” he called out 
Learning there was still twenty minutes. 
he dismissed all except a group of mer 
who were to perform a rapid precisior 
drill that reached its climax in a granc 
swoop across the stage to a particularly 
uncomfortable design which they had t 
hold until the curtain descended. Using 
brooms for rifles, the men went through 


their complicated monkey-drill, then slid 


into their final positions. Several arms 
wavered. “It’s really not that hard. Try 
it again,” said Cole. This time the drill 


was sloppy, but the arms held steady.. 


“Oh, well,” he shrugged, “we’ve still got 
six weeks. Lunch!” 


At left: Jack Cole leads his dancers in 


a quasi-Oriental movement. 
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Using broom sticks instead of guns, Cole Above: Featured dancers Carol Haney 
and dancers take themselves very seriously and Matt Mattox rehearse for a comedy 
as they sweep from floor (above) to cli- song-and-dance number called “Roar, 
matic pose (below). Lion, Roar.” Graphic: 


~ 
Above: Dancers in dressing-rooms at Bos- 
ton try-out. Below: Star Tallulah Bank- 
head aloft in a production number. 


Graphic House 
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Ed: Latest report as we go to press is that 
the “Follies” will not see Broadway this 
spring—a possible September debut is 
under consideration. 
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BRIEF BIOGRAPHIES: «a monthly series about dancers you should know 


Photographs by Zachary Freyman: Text by Saul Goodman 


MICHAEL MAULE 


They say that redheads are stubborn. Whether it’s 
true or not, red-haired Michael Maule is stubborn— 
at least about his career. He’s as stubborn as a child’s 
roly-poly doll that keeps bobbing up after each new 
adversity. 

The first adversity came when Michael was four 
years old. He was scheduled to recite in a perform- 
ance in his home town of Durban, South Africa. His 
foot became infected. But he managed to hobble on 
stage, foot swathed in a-huge bandage. 

Four years later he was to dance in a recital. Stage 
fright erased every step that his teachers, Nancy 
Graham and Eileen Keegan, had taught him. He im- 
provised his way through the entire evening. 

During his final year at school, he was so tense 
about combining dancing with his academic studies. 
that he suffered a nervous breakdown. No sooner had 
he recovered and returned to dancing, when the 
South African Navy held out its hand. Seventeen- 
year-old Michael went in for a three-year hitch pune- 
tuated by an appendectomy. By this time Michael 
had almost decided to give up dancing and become 
a doctor. But near the end of his Navy career he 
appeared in a big Army-Navy-Air Force show and 
realized once atid for all that dancing was for him. 
He made his way to New York in 1946 and promptly 
landed in the chorus of Annit Get Your Gun. 

But while Broadway was nicely taking care of his 
economic needs, Michael had his eye on classic ballet. 
He continued his Cecchetti studies with Vincenzo 
Celli and finally joined The Ballet Theatre for seven 
months. After another brief hiatus on Broadway in 
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Love Life, he was off for the Ballet Alicia Alonso. 
where he rose to the rank of leading male dancer. 

In 1950 Michael became part of the New York 
City Ballet where he gave fresh, clean-cut perform- 
ance as the Prince in Firebird and as classic partner 
in works like Symphony in C and La Valse. 

While Michael Maule was with the New York City 
Ballet, he had several interesting opportunities to 
perform in secondary projects like the six-week stint 
at the Radio City Music Hall as partner to Olga 
Suarez and a summer spot at the St. Louis Municipal 
Opera in Miss Liberty, Carmen, and Cyrano de 
Bergerac. 

Then he met his next major set-back. Neither his 
accomplished dancing nor his Scotch-English descent 
were enough to swing it. And although he was tested 
for the role, he did not achieve the dancing leadgn 
the M-G-M musical version of Brigadoon. 

But there was a compensation. He was free (having 
left the New York City Ballet) to join Alexandra 
Danilova’s Concert Company in 1954. And the con- 
stant study and performing as Madame. Danilova’s 
partner have added a new note of brilliance and 
authority to his dancing. 

With Danilova he has toured extensively all over 
the world. Michael has had the opportunity of chore- 
ographing two little works, Carib Peddler and Amer- 
ican Apache for the group. And he is at present add- 
ing acting, jazz dancing. and singing to his balletic 


attainments. The future? Perhaps a Broadway mu- 


sical. Perhaps a film. Who can tell about a dancer 
with a stubborn streak? 
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DANCE THERAPY FOR THE MENTALLY ILL 


BY MARIAN CHACE 


Developments in “cutting through the isolation of mental patients” is a gravely serious mattes to members of the medical 
profession, who put the welfare of their patients before any thought of casual experimentation. The author of this authoritative 
article on a very interesting and delicate subject was personally recommended to DANCE Magazine by Dr. Karl Menninger, as 


being a leading dance therapist. She is currently on the staff of St. Elizabeth's Hospital in Washington, D.C. 


The use of rhythmic action or dance is 
a helpful group activity for people who 
are emotionally disturbed, not because of 
their illness, but in: spite of it. Response 
to’ rhythmic sound throughout the body, 
not alone by ear, is a basic response. 
Long before a baby begins to use words, 
he moves his body in response to music 
or a rhythmic percussive sound. How 
dance teachers have had the 
mothers of small children come to them 
convinced that these children will be great 
dancers because they danced (or really 
’ bounced, and waved their arms to music) 
as soon as they could move about? Many 
people who feel that they cannot dance, 
move in free rhythmic forms when they 
are alone and unobserved. 

In our word-centered culture, we find 
it difficult to think of any group of people 
who find it impossible, or only rarely pos- 
sible, to use words for the purpose of 
communicating with other people. Yet this 
is the case with the majority of mental 
patients. This doesn’t mean that they 
necessarily belong to the group of patients 
who are so emotionally upset -that they 
are unaware of their surroundings. Any- 
one who is very preoccupied finds it. dif- 
ficult and burdensome to sustain a con- 
versation for more than a very few 
minutes, 

Consequently, art forms for the purpose 
of communication are of great importance 
io these people with intense problems. 
Through these media they may dare to 
express a great deal of feeling that they 
vould find it impossible to talk about: 
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painting, music or dancing offer ways to 
communicate with others at a time when 
the usual means of verbal interchange 
are largely cut off from them. 

Music and dance have the added ad- 
vantage of being social arts. One may 
paint in privacy, shut away from others, 
even though one is giving expression to 
inner feelings. Music and dance are more 
easily shared. Only if someone plays an 
instrument in a sound proof room is that 
sound not shared by another person at 
the time the music-is being played. When 
the player is one of a group of people 
blending sounds on various instruments, 
he not only shares the music with a 
listener, but he also shares the making 
of that music with other people. Dance 
goes one step further. Since it involves 
an individual’s body, he is more involved 
in the activity with others than through 
the use of music that he is making on an 
instrument. 

I remember one young woman who had 
been staying away from most people for 
a period of several months. However, she 
did occasionally join with others in danc- 
ing or moving rhythmically in circular 
formation, where she was able to remain 
for long periods of time. Suddenly, one 
day, as the group was resting, she jumped 
into the middle of the room. She pulled 
her elbows tightly against her body and 
started to walk across the room saying. 
“All the days of my life I have been pull- 
ing in and in and in to myself. But now 
I can feel myself go out from myself.” 

There have been many ups and downs 
in her illness, but she has always wished 


L. J. 


to come to the dance sessions. Many 
times when I saw her on her ward she 
would tell me of other patients who 
should be encouraged to come with us. It 
was interesting that the people whom she 
wished to have encouraged were those 
who were sitting apart from others in 
the room. As time went on she was able 
to participate in group therapy and many 
other recreational activities, but she never 
scheduled other activities at the time of 
the dance sessions. Very early in her ill- 
ness she was able to speak of the feeling 
in herself that dancing was able to give 
her, and which stayed with her in her 
progress toward health. 

Singing for close contact with others is 
similar to the use of dancing, but again 
falls short of involving the whole indi- 
vidual. When people are joining together 
to sing a familiar song, it is a joy to watch 
their faces relax and an expression of 
happiness with occasional smiles replace 
a more usual expression of sadness or 
anger. If, in addition, the group that is. 
singing is also moving, speech may begin 
to take place between members of the 
group and the bodies will also relax. In 
many places in the world, song and move- 
ment are accepted as belonging together. 
When we remember that we feel rhythm 
in our whole body, it is more basic to 
move as we sing. Although we accept 
this point of view for small children, we 
sometimes forget that, as adults, we feel 
this same impulse to move as we sing. 

Our culture demands that we move in 
prescribed established patterns, which are 
learned forms, if we wish to call these 

(over ) 
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mode of dance is that of the patiegZ who 
is temporarily blocked in speech.#® is 


Therapy for the mentally ill 


rhythmic patterns of movement’ dance. 
However. free forms of movement are 
often more rhythmic than our accepted 
forms of dance. They are spontaneous, 
direct and highly imaginative. The true 
artist retains this spontaneity and origin- 
ality and, with added technical ability, 
achieves the statement .of an idea through 
the acquired skill. However, in dance as 
in other arts. a person too often is con- 
tent with technical skill. and the final re- 
sult is a sterile form devoid of meaning- 
ful communication. 


The extreme opposite to this stereotyped 


using movement to communicate his im- 
mediate feelings. Consequently, his dance, 
while technically of no school. of move- 
ment, is rich in a spontaneous expression 
of idea or feeling. He often dances alone 
when he hears music, as a natural activity. 

Dance therapy is making use of this 
natural response. to music by the patient. 

At the moment that a mental patient 
arrives in a hospital, he begins to enter 


_ into activities which the doctors feel will 
be helpful to his rehabilitation and return 


to the outside world. He is usually overly 
quiet ‘or extremely active with rapid 
changes of mood. He also has very short 
spans of attention. 

In hospitals where there are not enough 
psychiatrists for intensive therapy to be a 


part of every day living, helping patients 


to use their time constructively becomes a 
serious problem. 

Even in a hospital where intensive work 
with a psychotherapist is the principal 
treatment, there are still many hours. of 
the day to be spent in just living. Often, 
time is spent aimlessly or in a desultory 
fashion. People who are severely disturbed 
emotionally are often so pre-occupied with 


‘thoughts. of their own problems that they 


have little energy«left for concern about 
the place in which they are living, other 


Dance therapist Marian Chace (in darkicostume) and assistants lead a group of patients at St. Elizabeth's Hospital, Washington, D.C. 
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people who are sharing their environment. 


or what is going on in the way of activity. 
Any activity that requires the amount 
of concentration considered usual in the 
average group outside of the hospital. 
possible for only a small number of pa- 
Games or sports require the ele- 
Again, only. small 


tients. 
ment of competition. 
groups can tolerate organized team play. 
the rigid limits of rules. and the possi- 
bility of defeat. Books furnish a retreat 
for a few. but not for the vast majority. 

When the dance leader ente®&,.the ward 
where the patients who have recently en- 
tered the hospital are living. she will find 
the majority of people either sitting, walk- 
ing about restlessly or writing at a table 
separate from. the group. Two or three 
may be facing the television, perhaps 
watching, although with little apparent re- 
sponse to what they are seeing. One or 
two may be playing a card game with a 
student nurse or possibly talking with 
her. There will be little feeling of group 
interest. | 

When the phonograph and records ar- 
rive with the dance leader, some people 
will show an interest. Someone will set 
up the phonograph: 
amine the pile of records to see if there 
is anything that interests them; someone 
else will begin to dance alone as the music 
is heard. 

The first goal of the idee | in this situ- 


‘ation is to break through the isolation of 
individual patients. 


with movement, and 
help them to be able to accept another 
person without fear, if only for a few min- 


utes at a time. This can be done only by 


accepting the way in which the patient is 
moving and by withdrawing when the pa- 
tient has had this close a contact as long 
as he can tolerate it for that time. She 
begins to move with the patient who has 
started to dance as the music was first 
heard. Perhaps the leader will be ac- 


cepted; perhaps, on this first contact, she 


someone else will ex- 


will not be. 
ning to move. Someone will accept the 
leader but only if she can move in the 
rhythm and the manner of the patient. 
Ii a dance either lacks spontaneity, or for 


one reason or another she must dancé in- 


her own style, nothing will happen in 
making a relationship. Perhaps the pa- 
tient will merely ignore her, perhaps stop 
dancing or perhaps show intense anger. 
At oné session, a young student who 
danced well in her own style, was unable 
to accept a very exciting dance by a dis- 


_turbed patient who was using a_ polka 


rhythm to express some intense feelings. 
The patient pulled away from her, rapidly 
ran across the room. ripped the record 
from the phonograph, continued her run 
until she was in a far corner of the room. 
sat looking sadly at the record,:and then 
smashed it across her knee. Her dance 
had been destroyed and she found it im- 
possible to return to the dancing at that 


session. 


If the student had been able to adapt 
her dance action to that of the patient. 
she would have begun a relationship that 
could have cut through the isolation, at 
least temporarily. Often. a patient who 
has been accepted in her own dance move- 
ments can then join a group activity in 
dance which is more usual in form. Often. 
conversation will develop in the group and 
speech will accompany the body action. 
When this happens. the group is usually 
moving in a circular formation with sim- 
ple actions that are basic in form. 

It is essential in sessions with the very 
isolated patients for the leader to be aware 
when they are expressing emotions of im- 
portance. This is equally true when peo- 
ple who are convalescent are working in 
a group on dance compositions. As in any 
group working on creative dance, it is 
vital that the leader not dominate the 
group with an insistence upon her own 


style. If the technical structure is so rigid — 


Photos courtesy St. Elizabeth's Hospital 
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that attention is focused totally on the 
learning of technical skills within a very 
close limit, a great deal may be achieved 
in this area, but with a dearth of spon- 
taneity’ on the part of the students. In 
the hospital setting and as a part of the 
whole program for the patient, it is even 
more essential that attention be placed on 
the movements of the individual members 
of the group — and these be encouraged, 
especially in’ the hospital setting where 
rhythmic action is being used as a tool 
for patients to accept one another. Noth- 
ing will happen within the group if the 
leader is concerned, either totally or in 
a large measure, with the dance action as 
such, and if she dominates the group with 
her own style of movement. Only through 
constant awareness of the changes in move- . 
ment by the various individuals may this 
be achieved. 

The passing of leadership in types of 
movement from: one patient to another is 
one necessary part of achieving this goal. 
This can be accomplished without words 
but by movement alone. The leader adapts 
her action to that of one of the patients 
who is doing a dance of her own. When 
the group follows, the new leader will show 
great pride in her whole posture. She is 
doing, for the moment, something that is 
acceptable to others, rather than some- 
thing which she feels is unacceptable. 

Another value of dance and perhaps 
one of the most important, is that of fur- 
nishing a tool to the patient to become 
aware of himself as an entity. Any dancer 
is conscious of an added awareness of 
himself as he moves freely and with his 
coordination as keen as possible at a 
given moment. Imagine how much more 
satisfying this can be to a person who is 
apt to feel his body inept, lethargic, or 
even unable to be moved about. 

One young woman with stooped shoul- 
ders and a dragging step as she entered 
the dance room, began participating 
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(continued on page 58) 
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PHOTOS BY CLAUDE. BEAUMONT 


Above: The hostess, Ludmilla Dokoudov- 


sky, greeted her guests with interest. 


Near right: Young David Minton, Bl, 

who is in Ludmilla’s class at the Ecole 

Francaise, was generally considered by 
‘- everyone, including Ludmilla, as her boy- 

friend. He came to the party as a Russian 

aristocrat, bedecked with monocle and 

plenty of medals. 


Far right: Nine-year old Nick Previti, 
grandson of Carnegie Hall’s ex-carpenter, 
and a talented member of the hostess’ bal- 
let class, is handsome and shy — Amy 
Greenfield, in brief tutu, -stands behind. 


ROMANCE 


This is a bigter tale: the story .of : 


‘broken romance. It took place one da} 


this past February at a party given by 
well-known ballet dancers Nina Stroga. 
nova and Vladimir Dokoudovsky for their 
eight-year old daughter, Ludmilla Dokoud. 
ovsky. A fervent balletomane, Ludmilla 
studies at Ballet Arts in Carnegie Hall. 
She attends school at the Ecole Francaise 
du Saint-Esprit. Colleagues both 
schools were invited to the party, which 
was held at the Ballet Arts studio. Every- 
body was asked: to be in costume, prefer- 


ably related to theatre or the dance. 
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Above left: The party was a merry one. 
Donna Garrett and Lada Lazarow, in the 
foreground, were among the happy guests. 


Above right: David, a little awkward but 
game, led Ludmilla through some _ ball- 
reom dance endeavors. 


Left: Five-year old Michel Fokine, name- 
sake and grandson of the famous choreo- 
grapher, came as a pistol-shooting cowboy. 


Right: Esther Klein, pale-faced and _ pat- 
chy, was a clown. 


(over) 
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But then came trouble. Ludmilla’s cos- 
tume, an exact red and pink copy of the 


Above: Nick, witness of the scene, was 
astounded. Elfin Susan Wilson avoided 


one her mother wears for the “Don Quix- =the embarrassing situation. 


ote Pas de Deux,” .was much admired by 
dance enthusiasts .. . 


Left: Jean Zipser, granddaughter of Pub- 
lisher Rudolf Orthwine, admired the fluf- 
fy skirt . . . David, who knows and cares 
little about ballet, was. jealous of the 
attention given to Ludmilla’s costume and 
he began to taunt her. Finally, he in- 
dulged in the unforgiveable prank of 
snapping the elastic shoulder straps of 
her beloved costume. 
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Above: The result — Nick and Ludmilla ; 
talked “ballet talk” as they danced to- | 
gether, heartless and happy. 
At right: David was left alone, all alone. ; 
’ As Ludmilla explains it now, “David was 7 
| my boyfriend, but not any more.” . 
| 

THE END 
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photo courtesy of the London ‘'Star' 
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THE U.S. AND THE RICHARDSON CUP COMPETITION 


For the first time in history, we enter an international ballroom contest 


The English ballroom dancing compe- 
titions have been in existence for many 
years. Our British cousins have always 
been more dance-minded than have we in 
the U.S., at least in the sense that they 
continue taking lessons long after Mr. 
Average American, and in the great public 
interest they. show in ballroom contests. 

Probably the: most important of these 
contests, and certainly the best known, 
are those sponsored by the London Star. 
One of England’s largest daily papers. 
the Star bears the same relationship to 
the competitions it runs (now in its 32nd 
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readers 


year) as does the New York Daily News 
to the Harvest Moon Ball contests, al- 
though in details they differ considerably. 

I believe many of DANCE Magazine’s 
remember my _ father, Oscar 
Duryea, who -was known here in America 
as “the grand old man of dancing,” and 
who was still actively teaching after cele- 
brating his 8lst birthday. In England 
there is Philip J. S. Richardson, Editor 
of England’s Dancing : Times, Chairman 
of the London Official Board of Ballroom 
Dancing (final authority on all matters 
pertaining to English ballroom dancing), 


Chairman of the International Committee 
of Ballroom Dance, etc. He has done so 
much in so many ways for dancing and 
dancers—and has just now celebrated his 
8lst birthday. 

With the wish to honor this great gen- 
tlheman, who so richly deserves it, Eng- 
land’s dance enthusiasts cast about for 


some -suitable means of doing so—and 


thus the idea for the Richardson Cup 
Competition was born, with the hope that 
it would eventually become to the dance 
world what the Davis Cup tournament is 
to tennis. 
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How did the U.S. get into the picture? 
‘hat is a story in itself. The organizers 
of the Star Ballroom Championships had 


long hoped to have American participants. 


Having a new cup up for competition 
seemed the logical time to work for the 
inclusion of a team from the U.S. 

Mr. Leonard Etheridge, organiser of 


the Star Ballroom Championships, which 


now includes the Richardson Cup Com- 
petition, approached several Americans of 
importance in the dance world, including 
DANCE Magazine’s publisher, Rudolf 
Orthwine when he was in London last 
summer. He also spoke with Mrs. Helen 
Wicks Reid, prominent dance teacher of 
Port Washington, Long Island, who has 
lived in London and has many close 
friendships with leading figures in the 
English dance world. Mrs. Reid was an 
ideal person to make the initial liaison 
since her knowledge of the British ball- 
room techniques and procedures plus her 
personal contact with persons involved 
made her knowledgeable and _ intensely 
interested. 

There were three chief considerations 
in. effecting American participation: 1) 
the necessity of a place in which to hold 
the preliminaries; 2) as many means as 
possible for disseminating the knowledge 
that such a contest was open to American 
dancers; and 3) financial backing with 
which to get the chosen couples to Eng- 
land and back home again. Mrs. Reid ap- 
proached Jack Petrill, the forceful di- 


BY DOROTHEA DURYEA OHL 
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rector of the Arcadia—known as _ the 
“Million Dollar Ballroom”—which is lo- 
cated in the heart of New York City, at 
Broadway and 53rd Street. The Arcadia 
is not only an ideal spot for dancing, but 
in addition, Mr. Petrill, an experienced 
organizer, is also the chairman of the Pro- 
motion Committee of the Ballroom Oper- 
ators of America. This meant that he 
could have immediate contact with 
some five hundred ballroom operators 
throughout the country, as well as with 
the more than ten thousand weekly 
patrons of the Arcadia. 

Mr. Petrill was immediately receptive 
to the whole idea. He went to work with 
a will, and proceeded in the formation 
of a national championship contest, the 
winners of which were to comprise the 
U.S. team to compete for the Richardson 
Cup. This incidentally, parallels the Eng- 
lish procedure, wherein the couples are 
chosen by contests in English ballrooms 
—many of which are called Palais. In the 
program magazine for the Star compe- 
titions, the names of competing couples 
are followed by “Qualified at Hammer- 
smith Palais” or “Wimbledon Palais” or 
“Savoy Ballroom” or “Empress Hall,” ete. 

It took several months for details to be 
definitely worked out. The initial public 
announcement was made in the February 


‘56 issue of DANCE Magazine. The ball 


started to roll with break-neck speed. 


Preliminaries, semi-finals and finals were 


held at Arcadia on March 23, 24 and 25. 


At right: The American participants, ac- 
companied by Mr. and Mrs. Howard Reid 
(waving), leaving for London on April 
13. Below them, left to right, Mildred 
Grmek, Jack Kelly, Ruth Evans and 
Michael Russo, winners of the National 
Competitions conducted by N.Y.C.s Ar- 
cadia Ballroom. 

Opposite page: Empress Hall, London, 
scene of the Richardson Cup Competitions, 


April 16, 1956. 


(For more on Richardson Cup, see Lon- 
don Datelines, p. 6). 


The results: Mildred Grmek and Jack 
Kelly, first place winners; Ruth Evans 
and Michael Russo, second place. (Note 
of interest: the Grmék-Kelly couple had 
been coached by the Evans-Russo duo.) 
On April 13th the winners embarked 
for the London contest, which was to take 
place on April 16th. With them were Mr. 
and Mrs. Reid, acting as team managers. 
Competitive dancing in England differs 
greatly from that which is seen here ‘in 
the U.S., and our American team was 
prepared for the fact that they, as the 
first entries from the U.S., might not 
place too highly. And they did not. The 
1956 Richardson Cup winners were: Eng- 
land, #1; Ireland, #2; and Canada, #3. 
But, while the American team did not 
score, its dancing was considered very 
attractive, and wherever they went were 
accorded a most enthusiastic welcome. 
The fact that there was a U.S. team pro- 
voked much warm and friendly interest. 
Reporters and autograph hunters fol- 
lowed them everywhere—they were even 
recognized on the streets (from their news- 
paper pictures) and stopped with re- 
quests for their autographs. They were 
lavishly entertained—luncheons, dinners, 
cocktail parties and balls. At most of the 
festivities, they had the opportunity of 
getting acquainted with contestants from 
other countries (Australia, Canada, Hol- 
land, Ireland, South Africa, Germany, 
France, Norway) on a friendly basis, as 
well as with their English hosts. 
(continued on page 74) 
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Folk Dance Series: 


NAME? 


BY MARY ANN HERMAN 
of Folk Dance House, N.Y.C. 


Names of dances can be_ stumbling 
blocks to many a folk dance researcher 
unless he knows about the old custom 
prevalent in many countries of naming a 
dance after some famous city, person, 
country or historical event that may have 
nothing at all to do with the nationality 
of the dance. For example, one would 
naturally assume that the French Reel 
was a French/ dance; or Old Berlin a 
German one; or Napoleon, French. But 
all are Danish dances. 

The Rumunsko Kolo (Romanian Circle) 
is Serbian; Mexican Waltz is American; 
Swedish Masquerade is Danish; the Rus- 
sian Sher is an old Jewish dance. And 
the Pas d’Espan, almost always called 
Spanish by novice folk dancers, is an old 
Russian dance. 

A folk dance such as Windmueller ap- 
pears time and time again in dance pro- 
grams as a dance from Holland, because 
one assumes anything with a windmill in 
it is from the Netherlands. Actually, there 
are windmills in other parts of the world, 
and so it is no surprise to find that the 
Windmueller is a popular folk dance in 
both Germany and Sweden, in slightly 
different forms. The Lithuanian dance 
Klumpakojis is often translated as “wood- 
en shoes” and thereby is also assumed to 
be from Holland. A better translation 


er 


would be “wooden-footed” or “heavy- 
footed,” and even if it were “wooden 
shoes,” such footgear is also found in 
other parts of the world. — 

In the United States, since the advent 
of television, an error in a dance title can 
cause wide confusion. Take two popular 
Mexican dances, La Raspa, a very simple 
dance, and the Jarabe Tapatio (sometimes 
called the Mexican Hat Dance), an ex- 
tremely complicated dance. Some time 
ago a popular American jazz orchestra 
recorded La Raspa and titled it Mexican 
Hat Dance. Soon after, dance schools be- 
gan to do La Raspa on television and also 
called it Mexican Hat Dance. : 

As a result, dancers and teachers who 
ordered music, records or dance directions 
from publishers for the Mexican Hat Dance 
were surprised to get Jarabe Tapatio 
(Mexican Hat Dance) instead of La Raspa. 
The situation has at times provoked some 
mirth on the part of Mexicans who have 
raised quizzical- eyebrows on seeing a 
stage or television program produce La 
Raspa under the title of Mexican Hat 
Dance. Since the Mexican Hat Dance is 
considered the national dance of Mexico. 
and La Raspa is actually a sort of novelty 
with no tradition -behind it, one can un- 
derstand why this situation might provoke 


an international incident! (cont. on p. 57) — 


Third in a series of YOUNG DANCER “STORIES OF THE BALLET” by REGINA WOODY, 
illustrated by ARLINE THOMSON 
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Music by Igor Stravinsky 
Choreography by Michel Fokine 
Book by Stravinsky and Alexandre Benois 
Scenery and costumes by Alexandre Benois 
First presented Diaghilev’s Ballet Russes 
Theatre du Chatelet June 13, 1911 


_Petrouchka is one of the great ballets of all time. In his | 


autobiography Igor Stravinsky writes: “Before tackling 
Sacre du Printemps. . : | wanted to refresh myself by com- 
posing an orchestra piece in which the piano would play 
the most important part . .. a sort of Konzerstiick. In 
composing the music, I had in mind a distinct picture of 
a puppet, suddenly endowed with life, exasperating the 
patience of the orchestra with diabolical cascades of arpeg- 
gios. The orchestra in turn retaliates with menacing trumpet 
blasts. The outcome is a terrific noise which reaches its 
climax and ends in the sorrowful and querulous collapse 
of the poor puppet .. . I struggled for hours . . . to find a 
title that would express in a word the character of my 
music and, consequently the personality of this creature. 
One day I leapt for joy. I had found my title—Petrouchka. 
the immortal and unhappy hero of every fair in all 
countries.” | | 


(over) 
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Knowing how Petrouchka came to be written will help 
you understand and enjoy the ballet. After all, Petrouchka 
is the little man, the fall guy at whom everyone laughs, but 
who turns up puckishly for one last laugh himself—after 
his death! 

Michel Fokine’s choreography for Petrouchka is as new 
and exciting today as it was in 1911. Serge Diaghilev 
produced it then and Vaslav Nijinsky, Tamara Karsavina 
and Enrico Cecchetti and Alexander Orlov danced in its 
premiere. Is it any wonder that it was a brilliant success 
from its beginning? , 

The story is as simple or as complex as you are yourself. 
On a superficial level it is the story of three puppets: 
Petrouchka, the Ballerina and a Moor who tell the story 
of a pretty girl with two suitors. The Moor wins the Bal- 
lerina. Poor Petrouchka turns back into a straw doll, but 
then his ghost appears again for one brief, important mo- 
ment and he shakes his fist at the world. 

In 1911 Madame Zanfretta, my wise Italian ballet mis- 
tress, sent all of us students to see Petrouchka. The follow- 
ing day, instead of the usual barre work she told us to sit 
down and give an account of what we had seen. She listened 
carefully as we spoke of the wonderful jumps Nijinsky had 
done, of the freshness and beauty of the lovely Karsavina, 
of the marvelous mime of Cecchetti, the amusing dancing 
of Orlov and the splendidly varied choreography of Fokine. 


When we had finished our paean of praise she shook her 


head and said, “This has been too subtle for you. Now 
when I saw this ballet in Paris a few months ago I felt 
that it was the story of all dancers whose talents remained 
locked up inside themselves, just as Petrouchka’s soul was 
imprisoned in his straw body. Even with talent, dancers 
cannot always communicate their feelings to an audience, 
but unless you can, your audience is apathetic and no matter 
how good you are technically your dancing is of. little 
importance. If your talent is not strong enough to break 
through your puppet body (your technique) you will never 
be a great dancer.” She said a great deal more, but I 
never forgot her version of Petrouchka, the puppet who 
tries forever to reach for love. | 

It doesn’t much matter whether you think of Petrouchka 
as a mischievous piano scattering notes every which way 
to impede the orchestra, as a sad, clumsy puppet loving in 
vain, or the groping genius of a dancer trying to reach an 
audience, you will find the ballet a moving experience. The 
music dances as eagerly and pictorially as the dancers. do 


on stage. The choreography, fresh and vivid, sometimes 
seems to mock the classic ballet. Petrouchka bounds about 
like a young mountain goat, the Ballerina minces preciously 
on pointe while the Moor is a barbarously savage hero as 
different from the usual danseur noble as he can well be 
and still dance. 

The setting is old Russia on an Easter Fete day. Every- 
one and his wife, including nursemaids, coachmen and a 
dancing bear are out enjoying themselves. As the curtain 
rises, two dancers are doing acrobatic pirouettes in open 
competition to the applause of the crowd. Center stage are 
three puppets, the Moor, the Ballerina and Petrouchka. 
each in his curtained niche. We see them dance on command 
of the Charlatan, their owner. Later we see them in their 
dressing rooms backstage as they rest between shows. Pe- 
trouchka lives in a dingy, box-like cell while the Moor has 
a magnificently furnished abode. Into Petrouchka’s room 
comes the little Ballerina for a few moments’ chat. In his 
delight at her presence, Petrouchka leaps so high for sheer 
joy that he terrifies her by his very delight and exuberance. 
With a gentle gesture of disdain, she hurries away in alarm 
to visit the Moor. 

She finds him lying on his back on a luxurious couch 
playing with a coconut, alternately tossing it in the air as 
a plaything and getting down on his knees to do it homage. 
The Moor makes rough love to his pretty visitor and dances 
with her. A waving hand through the doorway warns that 
Petrouchka is coming to her rescue. He dashes in, bent on 


saving her from the boorish Moor, but the Ballerina who 


has been enjoying his caresses is displeased. The Moor 


assaults Petrouchka, and bounds after him onto the stage 
amidst a brilliant pageant of dances by nursemaids, coach- 


men, etc. He catches him and hacks Petrouchka to death 
with a shining curved sword. The crowd is terrified and 
sends for the police. | 

Now the Charlatan appears. Annoyed at the disturbance, 
he picks up the puppet and shakes it, proving to everyone 
that it was only a thing made of rag and straw. The crowd 
shrugs in surprise and filters away embarrassed. It is grow- 


ing dark, the stage is lonely and quiet. While the Charlatan 


stands, holding the dangling puppet, a light shining high 
up above the house tops catches his eye—and there is Pe- 
trouchka’s ghostly spirit shaking its fist angrily at him and 
the whole world which would not believe him to be a real 
person. On earth Petrouchka was but a straw man; in death 


he became immortal. 
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DANCE EDUCATORS of AMERICA, inc. 


no matter 


how you go... 


all roads 
lead to the 
DEA's 


outstanding 


events in 
DANCE 


EDUCATION! 
| © 24th ANNIVERSARY 


CONVENTION 
HEADQUARTERS 


Plaza Hotel, 59th St. at 5th Ave., N. Y.C. 


CONVENTION TRAINING SCHOOL PRE-CONVENTION BALLROOM © 


| July 15th thru July 20th July 2nd thru July 12th July 13th and 14th 

2nd ANNUAL STUDENT CONVENTION Judy 15¢h thru July 20¢h 

Jratwung | | 
JUNE TAYLOR PAUL HAAKON 


Musical Comedy Production Ballet 
Sonya Dobrovinskya 


Yurek Lazowski J 


David Preston Ballroom: 

Muriel Stuart Ruth I. Byrne 
Tap: | Johnny Carruthers 
Frances Cole Paul, Costello 


TOM SKELTON 


Lecture and Demonstration 


on Stage Lighting 
Ballet: Children's Work 
Ruth N. Barnes 
Mary Jane Brown 
Bob Kimble 
Christine Parks | 
Caryl Reade (modern) 
Margaret Inslee 


Roye Dodge Bill DeFormato ; 
Danny Hoctor Anita Gordon 
| Eddie Roberts Jean Mead Arleigh Peterson 
Jack Stanly Josephine Nobles Spanish: 4 


Skip Randall John & Polly Powers 


Elisa Stigler 


D 


Ray Hamilton 
Willis Wylie 


Production: Donald Sawyer 
| Ruth Cater Nino & Helen Settineri Baton: 
| Acrobatic: Basil Valvasori Jack King 
Lilafrances Viles Modern 


Osgood and Morris 


‘sits. DANCE EDUCATORS of AMERICA, inc. 


46-31 193rd Street 
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18th Century Isadora 
(continued from page 30) 


at the front of the stage which 


You will enjoy the RICH, REWARDING 


) EXPERIENCE of participating in the | candles 

, served as footlights, so she devised a 
NORMAL SCHOOL ANNUAL GONVENTION machine. which would hold 80 wax 
B (For advanced students FOR ALL TEACHERS candles, and which, placed in the wings. 

: desirous of becoming teachers) AUG. 27 - 30th : out of sight of the audience, would illumi- 

+ a Frnt ony HALL HOTEL BRADFORD nate one side of the stage only, casting 
BOSTON, MASS. BOSTON, MASS. | interesting shadows - the ae : 

While travelling from inland te 
event Sweden by boat, in 1812, Henriette me 
* Inspiring, Practical Material Thruout. de A sever: | 


Conducted by storm caused the captain of the little shi; 
DANCE TEACHERS CLUB OF BOSTON to seek temporary refuge in the harbo: 
} of a small island in the Baltic Sea. Here 
IRENE E. Hocan, Pres. 

Farther write: | Henriette diverted her stranded fellow- 
Myron G. Ryder, M. ae ee passengers with an improvised perform- 
50 Spruceland Ave., Springfield, Mass. SECS, and later Madame de Stael wrote 
that “one person, through the power of 
her imagination, made me see the pictures 
and statues of glorious Rome in the midst 

of the ice of the North.” 


TEXAS ASSOCIATION OF TEACHERS OF DANCING ae aoe 
Madonnas were worthy of Rafael,” Schil- | 
en 8th annual Normal School June 25th through 29th ler dedicated a poem to her, Wilhelm | 
All ballroom session June 23 & 24th Grimm of the beloved Grimm’s Fairy 
BAKER HOTEL Dallas, Texas Tales composed a whimsical fairy tale in | 
, t verse for her, and Goethe wrote in her 
Faculty 
| Modern Jez ROYAL “To the dear, incomparable, 
ap — T Acrobatic & Adagio — DR. CHARLES FISHBACK Proteus Henriette Hendel-Schiit: of 
Baby & Children's Work — PEGGY LOU SNYDER & BRUCE ROUSH with thanks for very beautiful, only 
Ballroom — PAT CORVINA 
Also: Classes in Ballet, Tap and Acrobatic theory and terminology - Until the end of her life Henriette con- 
Fees: Members $30.00 Non-members $50.00 7 to 8 hours instruction each day tinued to use the name of her favorite 
for further information write: Normal School Principal, husband, Dr. Hendel, although she often 
| Camille Long, 4030 Aberdeen, Houston 25, Totes combined it with that of Professor Schiitz. 


3 | : | In 1809 the ambitious professor had ar- 
ranged for the publication of a large — 
volume of engravings of his wife, by | 


| | : | Joseph Nicolaus Peroux, in Frankfurt. In 
AMERICAN SOCIETY OF TEACHERS | 1815 he published an extensive collection 


of tributes to her by distinguished poets, 


OF DANCING critics and _ artists. Nevertheless, the 
frustration of his own career made him 


i Oldest and Most Distinguished Dance Society increasingly resentful and jealous of her 
Organized 1879 success, and he finally became openly 
: 78th Annual Conference and unbearably hostile. He was on op- 
Hotel Sheraton-Astor New York August 5-10 portunist, and a mercenary one; Henriette 
? FACULTY | was idealistic and sincere in her dedica- 
Ballet Technique —'WALENTINA PEREJASLAVEC American Jazz — JON GREGORY 
Ballet Variations — LILLIAN MOORE | University of Halle reopened, in 1818. 
; --- Character — WALTER CAMRYN and he was able to resume his professorial 
Ballroom — DONALD SAWYER She continued her independent 
— JOSEPH RECHTER LAWTON career for two more years, terminating it | 
with a guest engagement in Leipzig, in d 
ae — GERALD E. DEAKIN 1820. Ten years later she finally divorced | : 
To be announced later: Outstanding teachers of Tap, Character and Production ws h 
Dr. Schiitz. She was to make one fina! 
A limited number of qualified non-member teachers accepted for Convention in . . a 
order of application. theatrical appearance in 1836, at the 
President: Helen Jeanette Wheeler Information Secretary: ) ducal court of Stargard, in Pommerania. . 
Keith Lovewell where she was living at that time. 
Avenue Already forgotten, the great ‘actress | 
Sofas and mime was sharply recalled to mind | 


I 
— | 
| 


. a startling painting exhibited soon 
tter this brief return to the stage. It 
-yowed her seated, in a simple dress, 
hile in the background the veil of Mary 
<tuart, the helmet of Joan of Arc, the 
-rown of Queen Isabella and other acces- 
-ories of her theatrical career were shown 
-overed with a huge, dusty spider web. 

Strangely enough, Henriette’s hopes for 
the future had been concentrated, not in 
any of her own sixteen children, but in 
her stepdaughter Thekla Schiitz, the pro- 
fessor’s daughter by an earlier marriage. 
Especially promising as a dancer, Thekla 
had studied under Galeotti while Henri- 
ette was performing in Copenhagen, and 
the noted ballet master of the Royal 
Theatre had offered to train her for 
nothing. Unfortunately this was impos- 
sible; Henriette needed her, for it was 
Thekla who appeared as: Ismael in her 
study of Hagar, and as the last dying 
- child in Niobe. Henriette seemed destined 
for tragedy in every personal relationship, 
for this talented girl died of scarlet fever 


before she was twenty. 
Moore Collection 


Lillian 


Henrietta Hendel 
In her retirement, Henriette turned to 
teaching. Again anticipating Isadora, she 
dressed her pupils in Greek tunics. She 


taught them speech, singing and declama- — 


tion as well as dancing, and rehearsed 
with them endlessly, trying without suc- 
cess to transmit one spark of her own 
genius, so that her ideas might live. She 
died at seventy-seven, on March 4, 1849, 
in the little town of Coslin, where during 


her last years she made her home with — 


a married daughter, Sappho Bensemann. 
A troupe of wandering actors—like those 
sie had known 
corted her to her grave, singing an elegy 
{om Romeo and Juliette. 


THE END 
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Arleigh PETERSON 


ANNUAL SUMMER SESSION 


MODERN JAZZ BALLET CHARACTER 
MODERN JAZZ MUSIC e TAP 
STUDIO MANAGEMENT 


JULY 9 — AUG. 25 


Faculty 
ARLEIGH PETERSON — Modern Jazz — Tap 
YUREK LAZOWSKI — Ballet & Character 
DOROTHY JENKINS — Classes in Modern Jazz Music for Teachers 
*TONI HOLMSTOCK — Studio Management 


RECORDS, Notes & Music Available 
* Miss Toni Holmstock of DANCE Magazine 


ARLEIGH PETERSON STUDIOS 
Suite 502 1697 Broadway, N. Y. C. 


Send for Detailed Brochure 
Phone: JU 6-6492 


SUMMER SCHOOL: June 25 - August 31 
CLASSICAL BALLET — MODERN JAZZ 
LABANOTATION (DAY & EVENING CLASSES) 


Students may enroll at any time throughout the year 
for all or part of the courses 


25 East Jackson, Chicago 4, Illinois Phones: WA 2-6914 — MU 4-4177 


VERA NEMTCHINOVA SUMMER BALLET SCHOOL 


JUNE thru AUGUST 


Phone EL 5-2783 SO. JAMESPORT, L. I. Week-ends: Jamesport 2-3798 


in her childhood—es- 


MIDWEST “The friendly Dance Convention” 


Excellent material — Name teachers — 


Friendly Members 


AUGUST 12 - 17th 
LILLIAN MOORE DANNY HOCTOR 
GARY ROBERTS BERNICE HOOK 
GERTRUDE QUINN VALERIA PRATT 
ALINE RHODES and others to be announced 


Broadview Hotel, Wichita, Kans. 


For information, write Aline Wealand Rhodes 


226 North Broadway, Wichita, Kans. 


Director of Midwest Dance Association 
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LOS ANGELES CONVENTION NORMAL SCHOO] 


July | thru July 5 
Ambassador Hotel 


Faculty 

OLGA FRICKER, Ballet MICHEL PANAIEFF, Ballet 
EDDIE GAY, Tap | DANNY HOCTOR, Tap 
DELORIS BLACKER, Tap EDITH ROYAL, Modern Jazz & Tap 
STANLEY KAHN, Production ELISA CANSINO, Spanish | 
LODENA EDGCUMBE, JEAN “LAKALANI" GUTFELD, 

Children’s Dances Hawaiian 
EL WARNER, Acrobatics | BOB KIMBLE, Children’s Dances 
PHIL JONES, Ballroom | IMOGENE WOODRUFF, Ballroom 
JOE PIRO, Ballroom DERRALL & CHLOE CALL, Ballroom 


BOB & BETTY KIRKPATRICK, Ballroom 


Open to ALL Dance Teachers and their Assistants 
Special Courses for Students 


HOUSTON CONVENTION — 
July 9 thru July 13 City Hall — Houston, Texas _ 
| Rice Hotel 
| Faculty 
MARIA NEVELSKA, Ballet MARY ELLEN MOYLAN, Ballet 7 
DANNY HOCTOR, Tap HOMER BABB, Tap 
EDITH ROYAL, Modern Jazz OREST SERGIEVSKY, Character 
& Tap |  & Ballet 


BOB KIMBLE, Children’s Dances JUDITH T. SPROULE, Children’s 


ENID RICARDEAU, Adagio Dances 
& Production EL WARNER, Acrobatics 


BERTHA S. MILLER, Ballroom JOE PIRO, Ballroom 
KOTCHE, Ballroom MARGARET POWELL, Relive 


Open to ALL Dance Teachers and their Assistants 
Special Courses for Students 


Write for Brochure 


Florence Cowanova, President Leroy H. Thayer, Secy.-Treas. 


- 601 N. Division Street, Salisbury, Md. 
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America 


AND CONVENTIONS NEW YORK NORMAL SCHOOL 


August 13 thru August 17 
Roosevelt Hotel 


Faculty 
OLGA ZICEVA, Ballet GERTRUDE EDWARDS JORY, Ballet 
HELYN R. FLANAGAN, Tap  $$=JANE DODGE, Modern Jazz 
EL WARNER, Acrobatics | NONA SCHURMAN, Principles of 
ADELAIDE COURTNEY, . Dance Teaching 
Ballroom BEVERLY BITHELL, Children’s Dances 


MARY O'MOORE, Methods & Problems of Dance Education 


- Open to ALL Dance Teachers and their Assistants 


NEW YORK CONVENTION 


August 19 thru August 25 
Roosevelt Hotel 


Faculty 

State Bl York PATRICIA BOWMAN, Ballet IGOR YOUSKEVITCH, Ballet 
LOUIS DaPRON, Tap GERALD CUMMINS, Tap 
THOMAS ARMOUR, Ballet DANNY HOCTOR, Tap a 

JACK STANLY, Tap LOUISE BURNS, Tap : 

EDITH ROYAL, Modern Jazz JOHN PLAZA, Adagio & Acrobatics ' 

BORIS ROMANOFF, Character ROBERTA FERA, Modern Jazz 

GENE ROLLINS, Afro-Cuban - EMMAMAE HORN, Children’s | 

BOB KIMBLE, Children’s Dances | Dances 

LEA BRANDIN, Production MARY W. FERGUSON, Baby Work ; 

VAL ESCOTT, Ballroom RUTH BARNES, Children’s Dances 3 

DON LeBLANC, Ballroom JOE PIRO, Ballroom | 


MRS. ROBERT EMERSON POTTS, JOHN CLANCY, Ballroom 
Ballroom FLORETTA BAYLIN, Ballroom 


er 


Open to DMA Members and their Assistants Only 


W rite for Brochure 
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Florence Cowanova, President Leroy H. Thayer, Secy.-Treas. 


601 N. Division Street, Salisbury, Md. 
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The behind-the-scenes viewpoint 


me 


The fact that April Ist also happened 
tobe Easter didn’t fool anyone. Members 
of the New York City Ballet met at Grand 
Central’s Information Booth at 3 p.m. to 
take the train to Chicago for a _ three- 
week season of The Nutcracker. And most 
of us had the dull feeling that the joke 
was on us. 

We calmly invaded the train, the old 
troupers settling themselves with cosmo- 
politan ease as they prepared for a jour- 
ney to which, it must be admitted, they 
did not look forward with great enthusi- 
asm. (Constant changes of program or- 
dinarily gives much stimulation to the 
dancers in a company, but the prospect 
of eight performances a week of the same 
ballet is less exciting, especially when 
it is to be followed by an extended lay- 
off!) There were two or three shining 
faces, owned by brand-new additions to 
the group, who flittered about with no 
apparent purpose, but with considerable 
exhilaration over the proximity of a first 
tour. These were trailed by anxious-look- 
ing relatives who heaped injunctions, bon- 
bons and good-byes upon them. 

On the train the Company began to 
amuse itself. A variety of impromptu en- 
tertainments emerged, including a_ picnic 
,(con vino), a horse-naming contest, a 
“game of chess and one of cards. In one 
of the compartments, four or five dancers 
were studiously engaged in taking the 
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New York City Ballet .. . 


college entrance test which had appeared 
in the New York Times magazine section 
that week. This same group later took a 
“Happiness Test,” which consisted of forty 
questions.“ Screams of laughter greeted 
queries like, “Are you often depressed?” 
and “Do you often over-eat?” 

After a while, books, knitting and con- 
versation gained ground. The literature 
ran from science fiction to Roman history. 
Books were swapped, food was pulled out, 
people visited neighboring compartments. 
Little by little, the lights went out and 
most of us-tried to get some sleep. 

The first few days in Chicago kept 
everyone too busy to be bored. We settled 
into backstage quickly, despite the fact 
that major plumbing and construction re- 
pairs were being carried on. We kept out- 
posts at the doors and windows of the 
dressing rooms to warn us of overalled 
workmen who. seemed to be -in the habit 
of invading those rooms lugging huge 
pipes. The men outside the windows were 
a little harder to keep track of. They 
would appear suddenly, like apparitions, 
eyes peering through the windows directly 
behind those who had made the mistake 
of choosing day-lit sections of the dress- 
ing table. 

During dress rehearsal we met the chil- 
dren who were to be our co-workers in 
the cast. Slowly they became sorted in 
our minds into Polichinelles, Hoops, An- 
gels and Toy Soldiers. _New mothers 


\ 


major construction repairs 


LT] 
| 


. souvenirs of a fantasy 


5 


-waited in the halls and dressing rooms. 
The noise and excitement of the children, 


_well behaved though they were, was in 


sharp contrast with the Company's more 
professional attitude. 
Opening night earned us kudos from 


audience and critics. The second night a_ 


strange odor pervaded the dressing rooms 
—a pungent mixture of Ben-Gay, anti- 
phlogistine rub and oil of wintergreen. 
Mr. Balanchine had given his first class 


of the season that morning, and _ sore 


muscles had developed by evening. As the 


_ week wore on and morning classes con- 


tinued, anti-phlogistine won a victory and 
became the popular favorite. 

For about four days the performances 
went beautifully. Then the strain of re- 
newing enthusiasm for the same ballet 
night after night began to tell in tiny 


little ways. We are all well aware that 


the audience, which has paid good money 
for its seats, must be rewarded with fresh. 
spontaneous performances, and we tried 
hard to keep from getting in a rut. Most 
of us began to get involved in projects. 
Again the knitting, sewing and circulat- 
ing library appeared. Una Kai, Ede Bosak. 
Janet Mitoff had brought their sewing 
machines; Barbara Milberg was making 
costume jewelry; Roy Tobias kept up 
with his guitar; Janice Cohen practiced 
the piano; Janice Roman and Virginia 
Rich knit; Ir@éne Larsson even made. a 
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little headway on a sweater she started 
last summer, 

Two imaginative dancers, un-named, at- 
tempted invoke a vacation-like atmos- 
phere by moving to a very chic hotel. 
After one night and some serious finan- 
cial calculation, they moved back to the 
more dismal, more convenient theatre 
hotel, carrying with them the basket of 
fruit (compliments of the management). 
Kleenex from the bathroom, matches from 
the night table ce ae stationery as a 
souvenir of their short-lived vacation. 

The four or five birthdays which fell 
between April and May were celebrated 
mightily with huge cakes. Mr. B. and 
Tanny swelled the coffers of the local 
movie houses, a different one every night. 
Leon Barzin was a regular visitor at 
Chicago’s famous Art Institute. Driven to 
the ultimate in desperation, seven girls 
picked up their scissors and cut bangs. 
(Allegra Kent went from pigtails to bob 
in one jump.) But whatever the diversions 
or the projects, they were apparently suc- 
cessful, for the performances were lively 
and spontaneous, at least we think. so. 


8y the end of the engagement. conver- 
sations centered on how and where each 
of us would be spending the next three 
months. The company would be scattered 
over the whole United States. And the 
next time -we take off together. in mid- 
A: gust, it will be aboard a strato-cruiser 
he ding for Europe and points unknown. 


THE END 
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Thousands of youngsters turn out 
ee KAT 99 
for “Nutcracker” auditions 


BY ANN BARZEL 


When New York City Ballet announced 
there would be auditions in Chicago for 
the children who would appear there in 
the 3-week engagement of Balanchine’s 
The Nutcracker, 3000 mothers had visions 
of their baby ballerinas stepping into 
Maria Tallchief’s slippers. 

The bulletin sent to dance schools made 
clear that children must have had at least 
elementary ballet training, and not be 
shy. As applications began 
from a radius of 75 miles. a request was 
made that the interested 
suburbanites stay away from the audi- 
tion. The Opera House management had 
negotiated only with the Chicago Board 
of Education for permission for the young- 
sters to appear nightly. The suburbanites 
were very unhappy. 

On audition day hundreds of children 
converged at the Chicago Opera House 
hours before the appointed time. There 
were enough accompanying parents and 
ieachers to fill the entire main floor of the 


pouring in 


hundreds of 


immense theatre. 

By four o'clock the stage was crammed 
with several thousand 9 to 12 year olds. 
N.Y.C. Ballet mistress Vida Brown took 
them in groups of eight or ten, and had 
each group dance the same enchainement: 
échappeé sauté to 2nd_ position; sauté 
back to 5th position:* two changements 
and two passe-relevés. The children who 
showed good placement, style, vivacity 
and seemed the right type and size were 
selected for further weeding out. 


.. the stage was crammed 


Hours went by. The children quietly 
awaited their turns. Remembering how 
much noise a schoolyard full; a school- 
room full; a living room half-full of chil- 
dren makes, it was a demonstration of the 
discipline the dance instills and exacts to. 
see the orderliness of these youngsters 
who waited politely for hours to get a 
turn to And. Miss 


Brown was wonderfully fair and patient 


dance the few. steps. 
as she gave each applicant a chance. 


youngsters were impos- 


showed talent and good 


Some of the 
sible. Hundreds 
training. Among the 3000 there were some 
thirty boys. 

As the evening wore on, some parents 
brought in sandwiches for their young. 
and a few trickled homeward. But the 
majority remained, waiting patiently for 
the announcement of results. At 9:30 p.m. 
the accepted group was called up again. 
Only those whom the costumes fit were 
retained. 

Then Miss Brown looked 
four hundred 13 to 16 year olds who were 
aspiring to be the eight angels in the 2nd 
Act. This went on until 11:30 p.m. 

No one felt 
After all, the 
numbered 2950, and no one can feel dis- 
criminated against in such numbers. The 
chosen 50 were rehearsed for two weeks 
and appeared in The Nutcracker, dancing 
Balanchine choreo- 


over some 


particularly disgruntled. 


unsuccessful applicants 


the simple. tasteful 
graphy with charm and poise. 


THE END 
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BALLET 
Frederic Franklin 
Nina Novak 
Leon Danielian 
Nana Gollner 
Paul Petroff 
-Beatric Bene 
Maria Swoboda 
Frances Bowling 
Gene Cooper 
Charles Grass 
Grace Macdonald 
Adrienne Parker 
Gladys Lasky 


BALLROOM > 
Alberto Galo 
Art Stone 
William T. Murphy: 

Dobbie & Helen 
Hempleman 
Fred Frobose 


& Virginia Wheeler 


Eugene & Maria 
Cartwright 
Arthur Bergh 


SIX INSPIRING SESSIONS 


LOS ANGELES 
June 28th thru July 4th 
Hotel Statler 


BOSTON 


July 22nd thru 27th 
Hotel Bradford 


CULTY 


j 
Ted Howard 
Glenn Shipley 
Art Stone 
Gene Cooper 
Claire Foster 
Charles Grass 
Buster Cooper 
Grace C, Bates 
Julia Stuart 
Dobbie Hempleman 
Mary Alpha Johnson 
Grace Macdonald 


Joan Anderson 
Lois Rae Watts 


CHARACTER 
Gladys Lasky 
Charles Grass 
Connie Stewart 


HAWAIIAN 


SPANISH 
Paco Lucena 


July 7th thru 12th 
The Baker Hotel 


NEW YORK—First Week 


July 29th thru Aug. 4th 
Hotel Roosevelt 
All Work at these two Sessions is different _ 


CHILDREN'S NOVELTIES 
Jimmy Powell 
Melvin Kaiser 

Mary Alpha Johnson 
Virgie Lee Emmons 
Grace Macdonald 
Frances Bowling 
Helen Hempleman 


BABY RHYMES & DANCES | 
Virgie Lee Emmons 
Jimmy Powell 
Mary Alpha Johnson 
Melvin Kaiser 


SYNCOPATED STYLES 
Charlie Morrison 
Gene Cooper 
Lillian Jasper 
Buster Cooper 


FREE STYLE DANCES 
Claire Foster 


Gene Cooper 


ACROBATIC 
Russell Millette 


FROM WHICH TO CHOOSE 


CHICAGO 


July 14th thru 20th 


Hotel Sherman 


YORK—Second Week 
August 5th thru llth 


Hotel Roosevelt 


Write for Free Brochures and Registration Forms 


NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF DANCE & AFFILIATED ARTISTS, INC. 
International Headquarters, 1920 W. Third St., Los Angeles 57, Calif. 
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“Twirl Well With A TWIRLWELL 


TWIRLWELL BATONS 
& Twirling Novelties 


Send For Descriptive Circular 


JACK. KING 
149-01 Jamaica Ave:, Jamaica 35, N. Y. 


Twirling Instruction By Appointment 
See our display of Batons and 
Twirling Novelties at the 
DEA and DMA CONVENTIONS 
in New York City this summer 


Arrangements for private Twirling lessons 


‘> address above. 


, while in New York may be made by writing 


TRADE MARK, REG. 
‘(DANNY HOCTOR, Pres.) 


RECORDS 


ROUTINES 


* SHEET MUSIC 


_ Send for FREE Catalogue 


Dance Records, Inc. 
P. O. Box 289 
Radio City Station 
New York City 19, N. Y. 


The Bartell 


the all aluminum 


MY hoop for dance, HOOP 


recreation and play $ 20 


7/16"" tube, 28°" diam. ea. 
Free delivery in N. Y. C. 

Out of town shipping charge 75c. 
Send check or m. o. No C.0O.D.'s 
DESIRE LIGHT 
2326 Loring Place, Bronx 68, N. Y. 
special discount on quantity orders 


supplies 


WRITE FOR 


Herbet THEATRICAL SHOE 


1674 BROADWAY wew 
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Folk Dance Series | 
(continued from page 46) 
We may as well put in directions for 
La Raspa while we’re talking about it. 
In its simplest form it consists of part- 
ners facing each other, holding two hands. 
Both do 3 cutting steps, thrusting forward 
first the R foot; the L; the R, and pause. 
Repeat with the L foot; the R; the L; 
and pause. Repeat all., Then clap own 
hands and hook right elbows and _ skip 
clockwise; clap, hook left elbows and 
skip counter-clockwise. Variations consist 
of holding only one hand for first part. 
Or you can substitute a ballroom position 
polka around the room for the second 
part. Incidentally, not all of the La Raspa 
records are evenly phrased; it is well to 
listen to the whole disc before making 
a selection. 
Speaking of dance titles, the folk danc- 
er has a fascinating time with them. It 
sometimes innocently produces quite an 
interesting story when they appear on a 
program in an order such as this one: 
1. Somebody Waiting 
. My Name’s Suzie 
. Johnny O’Brown 
. Come My Love 
. At the Inn 
Maid Peeped Out 
Miss Nancy Frowns 
. The Long Chase 
. Maggie in the Woods 
10. My Man is in the Hay 
11. Nobody’s Business 
12. Little Man in a Fix 
13. Haste to the Wedding 
14. The Triumph 
15. Family Waltz 
Can you guess the nationality of the above 
dances? 1, 2, 3, 4, 9, 11 are American; 
5 and 10 are German; 6 and 14 are Eng- 
lish: 7 and 8 are Scottish; 12 is Danish, 
13 is Irish and 15 is Swedish. 
The folk dancer finds himself becoming 
a linguist whether he likes it or not, as 
most of the time the dances he does are 
listed by their titles in the original 


SONA NA wh 


language. He not only learns languages. 


through the translations of these titles, 
but can very readily roll around his 
tongue such titles as Srpkinja (a Serbian 
dance); Jamaja Labajalg (an Estonian 
dance); Drmes (a Croation dance); 
Pfingstfreitag in der Probstei (a German 
dance). 

By the way, if there is any interest, 
we can try to add a question-answer sec- 
tion to this series on folk dancing’... 
not that we know all the answers, but 
maybe we can steer you to someone who 


does if we don't. THE END 


| “ACROBATICS” 
| JOE PRICE 


Appointment Only 


Summer Courses 


CO 5-8877 


Suite 302 N. ¥. G. 


1697 Broadway 


|EDNA McRAE 


School of the Dance 
Ballet — Character — Tap 
INTENSIVE SUMMER COURSE 

JUNE 11 — JULY 20 


Limited Enrollment 
Classes Day and Evening 


Information sent upon request 


Suite 500C, Fine Arts Bldg. 


410 S. Michigan Ave. Chicago, Ill. 
Webster 9-3772 


STONE - CAMRYN | 
School of Ballet 
Intensive Summer Courses 


June 25-Aug. 3 


185 West Madison Street 
Chicago 2, TI. 


STEFFI NOSSEN 
SCHOOL of MODERN DANCE 
Classes for Children, Teen Agers 
& Adults 


in 10 Westchester Communities 


_ for further information write 
3 Winged Foot Drive, Larchmont, N. Y. 
Tennyson 4-0785 


* 


AUDIENCE TESTED ROUTINES ASSURE 
TEACHING AND RECITAL SUCCESS. 
WRITE FOR LATEST FREE LIST 
Not Just Dance Notes But — 


Dance Notes De Luxe 
1817 E, Allegheny Ave., Phila. 34, Pa. 


IRIS MERRICK 
(Dir. Westchester Ballet Co.) 
SPECIAL SUMMER COURSE: 

"Ballet and Theatre" 
July 2 - Aug. 25 
IRIS MERRICK SCHOOL OF BALLET 
205 Main St., Ossining, N.Y. Oss 2-1364-J 


} 


DONALD SAWYER 


BALLROOM AND TAP 


Write for new list of Teacher's notes 


150 E. 53rd St., New York 24, N. Y. 
Plaza 5-9785 
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Cecchetti 
America 


Announces Their 
-1956 Summer Ballet 
| July 14 Through July 19 
Park Shelton Hotel, Detroit, Michigan 


Excellent Faculty 
Cecchetti Method Emphasized 
Guest Teachers 
PEGGY VAN PRAAGH — BALLET 
WALTER CAMRYN — CHARACTER 
WILLIAM DOLLAR — BALLET 


For Information Write: 
Enid Ricardeau 


28 West Warren, Detroit, Michigan 


California Seminar 


AMBASSADOR HOTEL LOS ANG 


JUNE 30 


ELES, CALIF. 


RAOUL GELABERT Touring Europe 
FALL TERMS STARTS Oct. 
63 East 11th Street, N. Y. C. 


1, 1956 


— Register. Sept. 24th. 


AL 4-0067 


Eail SEND FOR CAT 


719 East 32nd St., Brooklyn, N. Y. GE 4-0738 


ORIGINAL TAP ROUTINES 


ALOGUE 


Dance Department 
JAN VEEN. Director 
Faculty: 

Cornell & Marianne Taylor 


RUTH SANDHOLM. 
‘Adele Hugo, Katrine Hooper. Robert Gilman, 


Associate 


Courses 


Offered 


Dance 
Labanotation, A 


Major 


Ballet, Character, Modern, Ped- 
agogy, Composition, 


Percussion, 
natomy, Art 


history for dancers, academics. 


Students have become 


Private Studio 
Teacher 


| College Dance 
Teacher 


Professional 
Dancer Prof. 


Teacher of 


Dance | 


Professional course leading to BFA Degree and Diploma 


Approved by G.I. Bill of Rights 


when it is important to find every pos- 


Dance Therapy 
(continued from page 39) 
vaguely in the relaxing exercises of the 
group. Suddenly. as she stretched lacka- 
daisically upward, her whole manne: 
changed. She suddenly began moving wit! 
energy and her face ‘relaxed. She state: 
with excitement, “I can feel myself. Now 
I can be with the rest of you.” 

Another young woman was pushing i 
a swinging motion with the dance leade 
who was exerting very little energy. Th 
patient said, “Please push harder. Yo 
feel as though you aren't there.” As th 
dance therapist began to push with ene: 
gy and accepted strong pushes from th: 
patient, her face lighted up and she smile: : 
as she said, “Now I can feel you. Yor 
are there and I am here.” It might noi 
seem important to know this — it is an | 
everyday experience for most people. But 
to people who are uncertain about every- 
thing, nothing at that moment could be 
more important. 

Each activity in the hospitalization of 
a mental patient is of help as one facet 
in the whole program for his recovery 
and rehabilitation. Rhythmic action in a 
group situation helps him to express feel- 
ings in action patterns in an acceptable 
way and in an activity where he can feel 
that he has something to contribute at a 
time when this is rarely true. Dance is 
an adjunctive therapy. It is useful in the 
broad picture of a full program. No pa- 
tient could be cured by dance. However. 


sible means for helping a mental patient 
to be self aware, gain confidence, self- 
respect, and initiative, to learn to accept 
himself and other people, dance can_ be 
a very useful tool. 

The training of a dancer who is inter- 
ested in using the dance with hospitalized 
mental patients. should help her to use 
this medium as a tool for helping others 
to feel at ease with a group, form rela- 
tionships on a non-verbal level, express 
emotions in movement terms, and begin 
to feel self- -respect and acceptance of 
living. This means that in addition to © 
dance background and personal sponta- 
neity, a dance therapist needs study in 
knowledge of behavior 
plus 


group leadership, 


patterns, and treatment methods; 
supervised clinical experience in a_ hos 
pital setting. With such training, a danc- 
er can find a satisfying and rewarding usc 


for her love of the dance in a new field: 


that badly needs qualified people. 
THE 


Summer Course — Register now for Fall Semester 


For Catalogue write: Boston Conservatory of Music, 26 The Fenway, Boston 15, Massachusetts 
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TEACHERS PUPILS ADVANCED & BEGINNERS 


CHARLES LOWE 


SCHOOL OF THEATRICAL ARTS 


America’s Foremost Teacher and Producer of Stage and Television 
t Shows for Children announces a Summer Session in Singing, 
Dancing, Personality Work and Dramatics. 


* All Work Is Individual 

* Pay Only For What You Learn 

* Learn Only What You Wish 

* Set Your Own Time Schedules 

* Special Material Tailored To Your Needs 


Let Charles Lowe who has had coast to coast T.V. hits on major networks, solve your 

problems. He and his superior staff can supply you with RECITAL and TELEVISION 
IDEAS and material for Groups, Doubles, Triples, ete. | 


201 West 52nd St. (Write for Information) ) CO 5-8973 
New York, N. Y. CERTIFICATE OF ATTENDANCE AWARDED 


Top Professional Talent 


gives you 


Top Professional Quality 


ur 


STEPPING TONES 


DANCE RECORDS 


There’s one thing that sets Stepping 


Tones dance records apart from all others. It’s 
? 


teaching task easier, brighter. 


P. ©. Box 24186, Village Sta., Los Angeles 24, California 


LOU MAURY, Musical Director 


| the outstanding professional talent employed by Lou Maury is an example: Que of 


Stepping Tones in the creation of each release. Hollywood’s most famous composers, his 
many screen, radio and TV credits testify to 


| Write for NEW Catalogue of releases, routines, sheet music. a outstanding talent. Yet, in Stepping 


Tones Records, his musical genius is avail- 


T Pi G TO ty able to teachers everywhere to make their 


ST.165 
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he This Year Plan to Attend 


DANNY 
SUMMER TAP SESSION 


Rehearsal Center Studios 
268 W. 47th St, N.Y.C. 


JULY 17th to AUGUST 24th 


in addition to having his own six week course this Summer Mr. 
Hoctor will be on the faculty of the three DMA Conventions — Los 
Angeles, Houston and New York, also the Texas Ass’n Teachers of 
Dancing in Dallas, the D E A in N. Y., the CNADM in Chicago and 
the Mid-West Dance Ass’n in Wichita. During these Convention 
Weeks he will be available for private lessons. 


For Complete information Write: 
DANNY HOCTOR, P. O. Box 289 
Radio City Sta., New York 19, N. Y. 4 


METROPOLITAN OPERA BALLET SCHOOL 


Director: Antony Tudor Ass't: 


Faculty: 


MARGARET <CRASKE ANTONY TUDOR 
MATTLYN GAVERS YUREK LAZOWSKI 
ALFREDO CORVINO 


Margaret Craske 


Apply for Prospectus to Kathleen Harding (Secretary) 
Metropolitan Opera House, N. Y. — BR 9-241! 


sar A new school in the great tradition 


FOKINE BALLET CAMP 


Manchester, Vt. 
An opportunity for a healthy and happy summer combined -with artistic achievement 
Special Adult Division 
DAILY BALLET CLASSES ARTS & CRAFTS SWIMMING MUSIC 
Choreography, Character, Modern Jazz, Adagio 
July Ist to August 3st 
Write: PEARSON & EATON, 522 FIFTH AVE., N.¥.C. or call MU 7-8273 - 


Split Seasons Also Accepted 


Eugene Loring, Director 
comprehensive 
AMERICAN school of DANCE 
education 


7021 Hollywood Blvd. 


Los Angeles, Calif. 


Reviews 
murderer) as in pungent images of cit) 
life. Tudor revived these images lovingly 
although the ballet as a whole did no 
have the sweep one remembers from eleve: 
years ago. 

As the boy crouching and gnawing hi 


_knuckles, Hugh Laing did his usual sens 


tive acting job. But the real surprise wa 
Rosella Hightower. The cool aplomb th: 
one found unsatisfying in her classic po: 
trayals made her ideal for the lasciviou . 
murder victim. She flung herself ‘at th. 
boy, with her long legs lashing out i: 
sharp aggression, and she twined herse! 
about him like a monumental figure o 
villainy. It was brilliant dance-acting. 

Tudor’s Judgment of Paris is as relent 
less in its images of depravity as Undertou 
is leisurely. Mr. Tudor and Hugh Laing 
as a besotted patron and wily waiter: 
and Lucia Chase, Agnes de Mille, and 
guest dancer Maria Karnilova as the three 
prostitutes, made it grimly humorous. 

From her earlier, more sentimental! 
days, Agnes de Mille revived her French 
court flirtation, Tally-Ho. The work was 
tenderly performed by guest artist Sono 
Osato as the young bride, and with quiet 
charm by Darrell Notara as her neglectful 
husband. In secondary roles, John Kriza 
was amusingly gross as the Prince, and 
Barbara Lloyd was lovable as the novice 
learning the lewd ways of the court under 
the tutelage of the Lady No Better Than 
She Should Be (portrayed by guest artist 
Muriel Bentley). But although Tally-Ho 
was still delightful in its restoration of 
period style, its sentimentality has worn 
a bit thin. 

One of The Ballet Theatre’s failings is 
that it allows so many different dancing 
styles, even among its featured perform- 
ers. On the same evening one could see 
a danseur noble (Erik Bruhn) mellowed 
by late Eighteenth Century Classicism: 
a ballerina (Rosella Hightower) with the 
externalism of the late Nineteenth Cen- 
tury; and a dance-actress (Nora Kaye) 
with the intuitive approach of the Mid- 
Twientieth Century. 


The sincerity of Erik Bruhn’s crafts- 


manship is almost touching. His melting 
pliés, the drawn-togetherness of his legs 
at the end of a turn, the brisk lift of a 
knee, the serenity of his upper body, the 
“politesse” of his arms—all of these make 
one realize afresh just how exquisitely 
right the classic technique can be. 

But Mr. Bruhn is not only a craftsman. 
He is a responsive human being. And he 
provides a different setting for each ba!- 
lerina. With Nora Kaye in Giselle h: 


(continued from page 11. 
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solicitous and envelopping. With 
k sella Hightuwer in Theme and Varia- 
ti 1s he was quietly stalwart. And in the 
bk. ck Swan Pas de Deux he matched her 
re entless pacing with a drive of his own. 
Rosella Hightower, back with The Bal- 
le' Theatre after several years with the 
de Cuevas Company, has been around 
French ballerinas too long. She has their 
tendency to strike poses and to break 
the musical line into sharply defined 
blocks that hit squarely on the beat. 
This quality made her Swan Queen 
and her Giselle seem metallic. In both 
works she used her partner, not as a 
human: being, but as a fixed point from 
which to unfold her personal portrayal. 
When she was allowed the luxury of 
pure virtuosity, as in the Black Swan 
Pas de Deux, she was exciting. For she 
has phenomenal balance, brilliant legs, 
and the assurance of a tight rope walker. 
Like all creative performers, Nora Kaye 
always surprises one anew. Because she 
approaches each role from deep intuition, 
the dynamic impulse is always absolutely 
right... Upon seeing the fevered histrionics 
of her Lizzie Borden, it would be hard to 
believe the delicacy of her Giselle. And 
it was not a calculated’ gestural delicacy, 


like that of Markova; it actually came 


from a different part of her nature. 

Her Giselle has changed greatly over 
Everything has been toned 
down and simplified. The result was a ro- 
mantic concept in its most, subtle sense. 

As Miss Kaye’s dramatic facets have 
deepened, her technical command has also 
grown. The feeling of flight in her danc- 
ing of the Swan Queen; the clarity of her 
renversé turns in the second act of Giselle, 


were all sparkling details in the picture | 


of.a great artist at her peak. 

In Lupe Serrano and Ruth Ann Koe- 
sun The Ballet Theatre has two more 
potential Giselles. Miss Serrano is like 
a joyous sprite as she soars through 
jetés and whirls about the stage with 
natural abandon. Her dancing is happy, 
confident, and tinged with fire. 

Miss Koesun showed signs last year of 
maturing—of deepening in performing 
range from the soubrette to the lyric 
dancer. This flowering has continued, and 
she is ready for more challenging roles. 

Barbara Lloyd’s hummingbird fleetness 
was refreshing whenever she appeared. 
But she, too, needs new roles. 

Sonia Arova has great authority, per- 


haps too much so as Myrtha in Giselle. 


But it is leavened by a glowing femininity 
thit one sees all too rarely in ballet. 
(continued on page 62) 
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CONDUCTED IN WEEKLY SESSIONS 
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1658 Broadway, New York 19, N. Y. at 51st Street 


BE SURE TO ATTEND 
THE 17th ANNUAL 
SUMMER NORMAL SCHOOL 


JUNE 18 — AUG. 31 


Modern & Ballet Tap © Acrobatics 


Ballet Modern Jazz 


Primitive 


Musical Comedy 


rite for Brochure, Class Schedule & Routine Lists. 


JACK STANLY oF tHe vance 


COLUMBUS 5-9223 


Ly, 


SCHOOL OF 
RUSSIAN AMERICAN BALLET 


METROPOLITAN OPERA HOUSE STUDIO 
BORIS NOVIKOFF, Director 


Summer Classes for Children, Adults, Beginners, Professionals 
1425 Broadway, Entrance Studio 15, New York — LO 50864 
Branch School — New Rochelle, N. Y. 


W 


Dear Teachers, 


I offer you two completely charming classical ballets, Cin- 
derella and Little Red Ridinghood, both choreographed with the 
one lesson a week student in mind. These ballets should comprise 
all the ballet work needed in the average size school for the entire 
season. Music furnished, with cuts, repeats, plainly marked. All 
problems incidental to staging, have been overcome with these 
ballets, as well as all the tap and novelty routines listed in my 

~ new brochure. I will not sell any routine that I have not seen 
performed on stage by students, whom I have taught. Difficult 
routines are indicated as advanced professional. 


At very little expense, I can furnish you with all the material 
you could possibly desire for your next season. Before you make 
any definite plans, send for my new brochure. It is free. 


Sincerely, 
Kavanagh 


The above mentioned ballets, $10.00 cole 


KATHLEEN KAVANAGH 
JOHNSTOWN, N. Y. 
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BALLET ARTS 


Instruction under World Famous Artists 


AGNES DE MILLE, AIDA ALVAREZ, GEMZE de LAPPE, 
VLADIMIR DOKOUDOVSKY, MARIQUITA FLORES, 
JON GREGORY, LISAN KAY, VLADIMIR KONSTANTINOY, 
VERA NEMTCHINOVA, 
JERRY AMES, DEAN CRANE 


"61" Carnegie Hall, N. Y. C. 19 e 


BALLET ARTS 


YEICH] NIMURA, NINA STROGANOVA 


CO 5-9627 


the BALLET THEATRE school 


Director LUCIA CHASE 


Faculty 


VALENTINA PEREYASLAVEC 
LUDMILA SHOLLAR 


EDWARD CATON 
WILLIAM DOLLAR 
YUREK LAZOWSKY ANATOLE VILZAK 


Children’s Classes Mme. LupMita SHOLLAR 
Special Adult Elementary and Intermediate Evening Classes 
ROBERT JOFFREY MARIANNE BOLIN 


Mme. Elena Balieff, Sec’y JUdson 6-1941 Brochure on Request 
316 W. 57th Street 


SUMMER COURSES e JULY 9-AUG. 17 
PL 3-9752 
or TR 7-4524 116 East 59th St. N. Y. C. 


YUREK LAZOWSKI—CHARACTER CLASSES 


BRANITZKA 


CLASSES DAILY 


BALLET RUSSE DE MONTE CARLO 
SCHOOL OF BALLET 


S. J. Denham, Director 4 


Mia Slavenska © Maria Swoboda Anna Youskevitch 


Leon Daniclian . Frederic Franklin | Casimir Kokich 


20-27 Chestmut Street 
~ Philadelphia, Pa. Branch 


Write for 1956-57 Scholarship Applications 


157 West 54 St., 
CI 5-8198 


New York City 


Dance Center 


110 EAST 59th St., New York 22, N. Y. PL 8-0540 


Director: La Meri 


SUMMER COURSES 


. ROUTINES and TECHNIQUE OF EAST INDIAN, SPANISH, 
HAWAIIAN, ARABIC, JAPANESE, ETC. 


JULY 2nd through AUGUST 24th - 


afternoon classes six days a week. New Material for the out-of-town TEACHER. 


Each week begins and finishes complete dances. 
S(udio 


Ballet N \ K 


30 W. 56 St. 
Former Maitre de Ballet of Monte Carlo Ballet Company & Chatelet Theatre in Paris 


New York City 
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Reviews (continued from page 61 

Scott Douglas is a careful, 
dancer whose perfectionism occasional], 
makes him seem a little stilted. Wit! 
guidance from a good artistic directo: 
he would emerge very quickly into a fir: 
rank classic dancer. 

Both interesting performers, Jobe Kriz 
and Hugh Laing are now at the poir, 


sincer: 


in their careers where a careful overhau — 


ing of basic technique is needed. -The: 
magnetism on stage is. not always su 
ficient to carry them over the pitfalls « 


inaccurate balance and ragged phrasin: . 


The Ballet Theatre used three conduc - 
ors, Jaime Leon, Joseph Levine, an! 
Daniel Saidenberg. The dancers seeme. 
specially to respond to the vigorous read 
ings of Mr. Saidenberg. 


The Coronet Dance Company 
Henry Street Playhouse 
April 7, 1956 


Bill Ligon, director of the new Corone| 


ranged widely for hi- 
He made 


Dance Company. 
subject matter. 
a slum _ boy, 


choreographic 
dances about’ Icarus, 
vival meeting, sorrow, barrenness, the 
wind and the country, and life-as-a-circus. 
But few of the ideas really glowed 
cause Mr. Ligon seemed arbitrarily to 
have selected them, rather than discover- 
ing them within himself. 

Most honest was Ace, a solo impression 
of a juvenile delinquent. But even here 
the swift outbursts of chip-on-the-shoulder 


Robert 


were marred by 


movement 
Schwartz's slick dancing. 

Wind Spun Tale, with a young girl 
(Kitty Little) floating about the stage. 
arms wide. body 
Mr. Ligon is capable of the clean cut 
dance phrases that were only occasionally 
evident in his more extended works. 

Choreographer Bob Shlay contributed 

three compositions. While his dances had 
the hard surface patina’ of Broadway, 
their use of jazz angularities and percus- 
sive bounce was often effective. In Spring 
Was Young, the jazz idiom mirrored four 
youngsters in adolescent flirtation. 
_ In Strong Are the Bonds, a couple (Mr. 
Shlay and Kitty Little) created a mood 
of fierce separateness shadowed by strong 
mutual contact. In Woman in Red, Mr. 
Shlay was less successful in his use of 
jazz as the idiom of tragedy. 


free, also proved that 


May O'Donnell and Dance Company 
with The Brooklyn Philharmonia 
Brooklyn Academy of Music 

April 14, 1956 


Of all composers. Bach is at once the 


most spirited and spiritual. And so |e 
offers a dual challenge to dancers. The) 
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_ e goaded by his lively counterpoint and 
_ypaled by the note of aspiration. 

Latest devotee was May O’Donnell, 
. hose Illuminations was composed to the 
Brandenburg Concerto. She suc- 
~-eded admirably. 

Although Miss O’Donnell’s dance was 
concerned with the search for the “light 
that illumines life,” it emphasized the 
structural ‘aspects of the music. The first 
movement (From the Book of Angels) 
created a mounting architecture of bold 
phrases. 

Miss O’Donnell provided the spiritual 
motif. With stiff arms and extending legs, 
she cut, through the richly moving mass 
and knelt quietly as they coursed around 
her. Alone in the second section (From 
the Book of Miracles), she expressed the 
sustained singing line of the music. The 
group returned to lift her like a statue 
in a religious procession and bear her off. 

For the third movement (From the Book 
of Innocence) Miss O’Donnell was really 
in her creative element. She propelled her 
dancers in circles, in big repeated jumps. 
in forceful lifts that expressed youth, in 
nocence, but a bit too much athleticism. 

In fact, if one were to criticize Miss 
O’Donnell’s approach to movement, it 
would be on the basis of athleticism. And 
in her attempt to fuse the, frontality of 
classic dance with the intensity of modern 
dance, she has neglected the upper arm. 
Her dancers seemed stiff from the shoulder 
to the elbow. 

The program also included a repeat of 
Dance Concerto (Bartok) whose phil- 
osophical overtones of conflict and reso- 
lution have deepened and clarified. 

Miss O’Donnell’s company is a pleasure. 
Although she makes gruelling technical 
demands upon them, they remain  un- 
strained and simple. They received: fine 
support from conductor Siegfried Landau. 


Jose Limon and Dance. Company 
Juilliard Concert Hall 
April 20, 21, 22, 1956 


The José Limén Company sounded a 
steadfast note of affirmation in its brief 
spring season. For Mr. Limon 
affirmation was spontaneous, welling up 
in his Symphony for Strings and in his 
new work, Variations on a Theme. In 
Doris Humphrey’s new Theatre Piece, 
No. 2 there was affirmation, too. But 
it was deliberate, some'imes contrived. 

Theatre Piece, No. 2 traced man’s 
progress from misty primal beginnings 
through the artificialities of ritual and 
théatre, and back to rootedness-in-nature. 

(continued on page 64) 
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SUMMER SCHOOL 


July 9 — Teacher Training Courses — Aug. 10 
GRADED SYLLABUS for BALLET TECHNIQUE . 


(from Pre-Ballet to Full Pointe Technique) 
Enroll for single week or full five week course 


Thalia Mara Arthur Mahoney Hilda Butsova 
Boris Romanoff FACULTY | Marie Grimaldi 


SPECIAL STUDENT COURSES — ADVANCED — INTERMEDIATE — BEGINNERS 
Six week course. July 9 - Aug. 17 


School of BALLET REPERTORY 117 W. 54th ST., N. Y. 19, Y. Cl 5-972! 


14 
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Introducing the 


SCHOOL OF THE DANCE. 


Specializing in every phase of the Dance 


e BALLET e TAP e MODERN 


e TOR ACROBATIC MODERN JAZZ 
= e MUSICAL COMEDY 


Individually selected June Taylor instructors teach classes for begin- 
ners, intermediates, advanced and professional dancers in every age 
sroup in New York’s most modern dance school. All classes are 
under the personal supervision of June Taylor, “Emmy” Award 
winner for her choreography on the Jackie Gleason Show. 


ACCEPTING ENROLLMENT SUMMER CLASSES — 
NOW FOR CHILDREN SEPTEMBER TERM — 
4 YEARS AND UP CLASSES WILL BE LIMITED 


Special summer courses for teen-agers training for 
a professional career start JULY 9. Enroll Now! 


SUMMER COURSES FOR 
TEACHERS 
YOU ARE INVITED TO. 
VISIT OUR BEAUTIFUL 
MODERN SCHOOL 


THE JUNE TAYLOR SCHOOL OF THE DANCE, INC. 


1755 Broadway at 56th St., New York 19, New York 
Tel: JU 2-1780 
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Academy of Ballet Perfection 
Etleen O Connor 


> 
SUMMER SCHOOL REGISTERING NOW 
» 2 terms: June 25th - July 22nd and July 30th - Sept. Ist 

: INTENSIVE PROGRAM BALLET TECHNIQUE 


Pointes, Flexing, Pas de Deux, Character 
Year-round Adult Evening Classes as usual 


Student Recital: June !7th — Write for information 
‘ Perfection, 156 W. 56 St. COlumbus & Eldorado 5-1 636 


BENJAMIN | | BALLET 


1991 Broadway A K A V 


(West 67th St.) 


Summer Course June, July, August 


Professional, Advanced, Intermediate, Beginners 


Cl 7-8934 Res. TA 5-3175 | | 126 Mass. tank. Boston, Mass. 


Mme. TATJANA BABUSHKINA o/ Baller 


school of the 


NUEVO TEATRO ve DANZA . 


Directors: Xavier Francis — Bodil Genkel 
ss: MODERN DANCE — CLASSIC TECHNIQUE 
MEXICAN REGIONAL — ETHNIC FORMS 
a.. Choreography Music (theory) © Labenotation ¢ 
faculty: XAVIER FRANCIS — BODIL GENKEL — JOHN FEALY 


GUILLERMO KEYS A. — ESPERANZA GOMEZ 
— RAMON 


INTENSIVE SUMMER COURSE 
FROM JULY 15 - AUGUST 27. 


7 for conclusive information write: 


Nuevo Teatro de Danza _ 
16 de septiembre No. 
Mexico, D. F., 


LEARN 8 UNUSUAL TAP ROUTINES FROM 


JULES STONE 


Two sessions July 23rd and 24th — July 26th and 27th 
es B. s. Building, 53rd Street and Broadway, N.Y.C. Room 302 


| — "Revival Day" — beginners fast musical comedy 

2 — "I Like Mountain Music" — intermediate - eccentric type tp 
3 — "I'm in Love with Dancing School" — Ist tap routine f 

4 — "Stars Fell on Alabama" — intermediate soft shoe rock 

5 — "Ding Dong Daddy" — beginners fast tap 

6 — ‘I've got Talent" — tiny tots - beginners 

7 — "Mood Indigo" — intermediate - jazz - tap — 

8 — "Rainbow ‘Round My Shoulder'’ — fast semi-Intermediate tap 


. THE COST IS $20.00 FOR THE 8 ROUTINES (2 DAYS) 
SEND YOUR $10.00 DEPOSIT BEFORE JULY Ist AND SAVE $5.00 


If you cannot take the work send $12.00 for the notes and receive FREE 
2 records 78 R.P.M. to any 2 of the above. Offer expires July 1st. 


SEND YOUR DEPOSIT TODAY TO: 


JULES STONE 


Box 189, Radio City Station, New York 19, N. Y. 
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It was a vast idea. And Miss Humphrey 
failed to give it a unified style. 

Miss Humphrey stated her opening 
theme (/n the Beginning) with sweep anc 
conviction. Before luminous _ kite-lik: 
forms and an aqueous moon (designed b: 
William Sherman), the dancers reache 
and strove. 

Then came the first shift in style. Mis 
Humphrey devised a male ritual tha 
looked as though it had been thought u; 
by the designer of the Empire Stat: 
Building. In a chrome-like atmesphere 


the men hovered about their leader anc 
tossed a slithery snake. It was difficul) 


to tell whether the ritual was serious o: 
in a mood of irony. 

From the “moderne” of Rituai Mis- 
Humphrey turned to “expressionism” and 
poked fun at the English drawing room 
comedy, grand opera, and mechanized 
modern dance. Most amusing were La- 
vina Nielsen’s gross miming of the singer 
and Betty Jones’ virtuosic body designs 
with an elastic circle. Pauline Koner 


and Lucas Hoving were out of their ele. 


ment as the verbose actors. 


For her conclusion the choreographer 
relied upon the chintzy imagery of May 
Swenson’s Poem of Praise. The company 
broke into jeté jumps and leaping circles 
framed by phrases like “Praise the sun. 
Praise the sound of roundness.” 

There was more stylistic integration in 
Otto Luening’s accompanying “Electronic 
tape recorder and orchestra score.” He 
came to grips with the values and re- 
straints of mechanization and solved them 
imaginatively. 

The premise in Theatre Piece, No. 2 
actually flowered in José Lim6én’s Varia- 
tion on a Theme. It was as though Mr. 
Limon had caught the romanticism in- 
herent in Miss Humphrey’s idea and ex- 
panded it in his own terms. 


“To every thing there is a_ season.” 
said the dance. And from an_ initial 
Medieval circle-of-lifé it sent forth shoots 
of birth and death and healing and build- 
ing and silence and laughter and mourn- 
ing and loving and warring and peace. 

There was iiumility and a sense of the 
inevitable in Mr. Limén’s opening solo. 


There was vivid contrast in the duet for 


Lavina Nielsen and Lucas Hoving. There 
was vigor in the work-dances for the 


men. And throughout, there was a feeling 


of growth, until at the end the entire 
group surged joyously. 

Mr. Limon’s dance concept was richl) 
sustained by Pauline Lawrence’s flowing 
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cost nes and the tumbling score of 
Nor Dello Joio. 3 

I. the new works and in the repeat 
per! rmance of his Symphony for Strings, 
Mr. .imon danced with great simplicity. 
And he elicited the same quality from 
his -ensitive company. 
Valerie Bettis and group 
92nd Street "Y" 

Apri! 21, 1956 

“It was all a long, long time ago, that 
| century of the awkward heart and the 
hands quick as wings.” So say the words 
in Valerie Bettis’ The Desperate Heart. 
And the contrast in style between The 
Desperate Heart and Miss Bettis’ latest 
work, Circa ’56, did make the time span 
seem long. 

Composed in 1943, The Desperate Heart 
mirrors the Valerie Bettis of that time— 
romantic, intense, searching. On this oc- 
casion Miss Bettis performed it with per- 
haps a shade less identification, but with 
affection and mature command. 

The group work, Circa ’56 (to the 
Stravinsky Ebony Concerto) reflects the 
Valerie Bettis of today—dynamic, restless, 
intuitive, but lingering always on the sur- 
face. With circus overtones and charles- 
ton-like configurations, the dance com- 
mented on the busy futility of contempo- 
rary life. Its principal charm lay not in 
its idea, which was superficial, but in the 
movement quality. | 

For this concert, which was her first in 
about five years, Miss Bettis also revised 
and condensed her group work, Domino 
Furioso. The work, with glib. words by 
John Malcolm Brinnin, was an extended 
“commedia dell’arte” satire on the search 
for identity. It was full of witticisms like 
“What is so ghoulish as being girlish,” or 
“Immortal commonplace, the world’s dis- 
guise.” Miss Bettis recited the narration 
with flair, and she played Columbine’s 
alter ego. There were sensitive solo-por- 
traits for the principal characters. But the 
work could not rise above the “immortal 
commonplace” of its lines. ; | 

Miss Bettis assembled a highly individ- 
ual and experienced company. forwn® 
we weren't too happy with her group 
works, we were delighted to see her dance 
again. Bernardo Segall was the excellent 
accompanist. 


The Juilliard Dance Theatre 
Juilliard Concert Hall 
April 27, 28, 29, 1956 

he poet Federico Garcia Lorca found 
him-elf crushed by New York City, with 
its “four columns of mud and a hurricane 
of black doves.” And Doris Humphrey 


(continued on page 66) 
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SUMMER CLASSES 
June 18 thru Aug. 24 


BALLET TAP JAZZ ACROBATIC 
ROYE DODGE STUDIOS i123 W. 49th St., N.Y.C. Cl 6-8798 


Richard | Christine CHOOL OF 
ELLIS-DuBOULAY 
formerly soloists with the SADLER’S WELLS BALLET 


SUMMER TERM, JUNE 18th - AUGUST 25th 
Special Teachers Course, July 30th - Aag. 4th. 


20 W. Jackson Blvd. © Suite 1501-7 * Chicago 4, Illinois © WAbash 2-1693 


MARIA NEVELSKA BALLET SCHOOL 


| of the Moscow Imperial Bolshoi Theatre 
Professional, Advanced, Intermediate.. Beginners, Children 
CO 5-1360 PL 7-3624 — Carnegie Hall — #605 — 881 7th Avenue, N. Y. cc. 


DO’S AND DON’TS 
OF BASIC BALLET BARRE 
By Thalia Mara 


NOW IN EXPANDED BOOK FORM — 12 chapters of basic ballet barre 
material for beginners. A distinguished expert gives you clear illustrations 


of the RIGHT way and the WRONG way. | : 
LAVISHLY ILLUSTRATED — 93 photo- 
a graphs show you Posture and Placement 
— The Plié — Battements Tendus — Batte- 
ments Dégagés — Battements Retirés — 


Ronds de Jambe Terre — Ronds de 

| J Jambe Jeté en |'Air — Battements Frappés 

is ee: — Petits Battements sur le Cou de Pied — 

. Grands Battements — Développés — Batte- 
| ments Soutenus — Relevés. 


ONLY $2.50 (we pay postage) 


Hard cover, size 812 x11, 48 pages 


Send me copies of Thalia Mara’s Book, - 
| DO’S AND DON’TS OF BASIC BALLET BARRE 


I enclose remittance in the amount of 
N.Y.C. Resident: Add 3% Sales Tax 


Name 

Addreas 

City Zone State 

DANCE Magazine 231 West 58 Street New York 19, N. Y. 
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For all your Dancing needs 


STATLER RECORDS 


Send for free catalogue 


Statler Records © Box 189 © Radio City Station, New York 19, N.Y. 


i 


Made to measure or 
from our custom-quality 
ready-sized collection . . .. 


Famous ballerinas or the very youngest beginners 
. all know La Mendola for fast, accurate 
service in fitting the world’s finest | 

footwear for the dance j 


© always in stock ...a tremendous selection 
of colors, sizes and materials ready for 


prompt delivery. 


catalog upon request 


THEATRICAL FOOTWEAR & ACCESSORIES 
130 W. 46th St., New York 36 e JUdson 6-0113 


THEATRICAL SPECIALTIES 


Elastic Nylon Net 


e HOSE e TIGHTS 
e GLOVES e SCANTY BRIEF 
World tor BALENCA™ Stretch Nylon Tights 


photography by 


FLATOW 


STAFF PHOTOGRAPHER 


DANCE MAGAZINE 
Studio and Location Assignments 
JUdson 6-7947 — INgersoll 9-0570 


PIN A DOLLAR TO THE COUPON 
And we'll send you the valuable 


STUDIO MANAGEMENT 


by Toni Holmstock 
Five chapters on running a SUCCESSFUL RECITAL 


plenty of other practical management hints, too. 


NOW ONLY $1.00 (We pay postage) 


Here’s my dollar. Send me a copy of Toni Holmstock’s booklet 


STUDIO MANAGEMENT 


Name 

Address 
City Zone State 


DANCE Magazine 231 West 58 Street New York 19, N. Y. 
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has used his mood to give flight to >; 
impassioned new Dawn in New York 

From the moment the curtain rose jy 
William Sherman’s stark bridge-struc re 
shadowed by a forked cloud, a worl: o{ 
violent contrasts was set in motion. | rk 
clad girls (Black Doves) scurried a! ut. 
flapping, crooking their arms, rub ing 
their palms together. They resem led 
birds of prey or perhaps little prostit tes, 

A young man in blue stood: tense ind 
tortured against the bridge and wat: ied 
a slender willow of a girl (Sign of Sprig) 
drift toward him. She bore a flower. ind 
she bore love to the young man. 

Their sweet duet was swept asunde: hy 
grim-looking Workers. And the young 
man found himself carried along in their 
stalking unison gait and slavish circling. 
But he finally escaped the treadmill by 
clinging close to Spring. 

The principal roles were glowingly per- 
formed by John Barker and Joyce Trisler. 
And the entire company danced as though 
it really believed that 
triumph over evil and growth over: ster- 
ility. Hunter Johnson’s Concerto for 
Piano and Chamber Orchestra was a fine 
musical choice, and it was brilliantly used. 


innocence can 


Young dancers usually find it easier to 
“play act” than to evoke a world the 
know. And so they took to José Limén’s 
King’s Heart with gusto. For the dance 
was a theatricalized warrior ritual. 

To a clarion score by Stanley Wolfe. 
six warriors (beautifully danced by John 
Barker. Martin Morginsky, Harlan Me- 
Callum, Durevol Quitzow, Chester Wolen- 
ski, and David Wynne) dedicated their 
spears and formed a dual column for the 
entrance of their queen. With big reach- 
ing gestures and with fierce imperious- 
ness, she matched the valor of the men 


Melisa Nicolaides looked handsome as 


4 the queen, and she danced with appro- 


priate weightedness of gesture. But we 
found her somewhat pompous. 

Pauline Lawrence greatly 
King’s Heart with her royal-hued cos 
tumes. And the dance had striking mo- 


enhanced 


| ments, despite its monochromatic emotion- 


al tone. 

For the company’s in reper: 
toire, Doris Humphrey revived her 22- 
year-old comedy. The Race of Life. Al- 
though there were a few amusing charac- 
terizations, especially by Joyce Trisle: as 
a Night Creature and Patricia Christo: her 
as the “Mom,” the dance required 1 ore 


“exercise 


experienced comedians to underscor: it 


and was finally carried off to battle. 
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Thu erian commentary on competitive- 


7 scores for the Juilliard Dance 
The re and for the José Limon Com- 
pan - performances were entrusted to 
the uilliard Orchestra under Frederick 
Prai nitz. It was a joy to hear music 
treat d as a vital part of theatre. 


Sophie Maslow and Company 
Anna Sokolow's Theatre Dance Co. 


92nd Street "Y" 
April 28, 1956 

A vast human sympathy has illumined 
most of Sophie Maslow’s creative output. 
It was again the motivating force in her 
latest work. : 

Called Anniversary (Warsaw Ghetto), 
the dance recalled the Jews who died 
under the heel of the Nazis. A woman 
(compassionately danced by Miss Maslow) 
placed flowers on a grave and remem- 
bered. She remembered a wistful waltz 
with her lost lover (Alvin Schulman). She 
remembered his agony in a concentration 
camp. She remembered motherhood (in 
a poignant duet with Beatrice Seckler). 

Extended group. sections surrounded 
these brief moments, but in all of them 
one had the feeling of-watching an anony- 
mous crowd through the window of a 
moving train. The dance was so carried 
away by the immensity of its theme that 
it dealt in generalities. There was no 
single human being with whom one could 
identify, no Anne Frank or Magda Sorel 
whose plight could appeal directly to 
the heart. 

Bernardo Segall’s score for Anniversary 
was dotted with literal reference, and yet 
it sounded lucid and fresh. 

‘In a lighter vein, Miss Maslow repeated 

her jazz study, Manhattan Suite. Although 
the piece has charm and is sturdily made. 
we find a certain thickness in its basic 
movement quality. The choreography 
rarely releases its high tension level, 
rarely resorts to the seeming virtuosity of 
small detail—both of which are needed 
to keep the performers from showing 
strain. Manhattan Suite was zestfully 
danced by Eve Beck, Anneliese Widman, 
David Gold. Sheldon Ossosky and Alvin 
Schulman. 

The sabchenail of Anna Sokolow’s 
Poem formed an interesting contrast to 
Sophie Maslow’s works. Upon a second 


_ viewing, Poem seemed more poetic in its 


depiction of the search for love. But its 
basic fault also emerged more clearly. 
The Scriabin score (magnificently played 
by John Childs) is lushly romantic, yet 
high]. sophisticated in structure. But 


(4 ntinued on page 75) 
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in the Summer... 
BEN & SALLY’S fancy turns ; 
We're always glad to see 


to thoughts of... Dance Teacher Convention time 


roll ‘round, because then we 


: 

2.-. have the chance to make lots of new 

friends and say “‘hello’’ to all of you. 
We welcome this opportunity to 

ee get together with you and discuss any 

Be, problemss#you may have in the line 


of dance footwear and accessories, and 
tell you about BEN’ & SALLY’s fine 
quality merchandise and fast and 

efficient service. It has always been our 
pleasure to serve you, and we will 
continue to enjoy doing so 


season aiter season 


Serving the doncer for ovep 30 years 


Jo. 
53 C 
KZ 
DANCE FOOTWEAR 4. tially 


& 1576 Broadway at 47th St, p Agencies in principol cities 


dance routines 
tremendous selection for of dancing © 
Tots, Beginners, Intermediate, Advanced, Professional — 


by MANNING TOMAROFF -VESTOFF 
Write for detailed descriptive lists to 


=“ 


DANCE Magazine 231 W. 58 St., N. Y. 19 


- 


AMERICAN 
DANCE 


500 RARE PHOTOGRAPHS (many full-page) of 
dancers you know and love 


80 ARTICLES by important writers about Amer- 
ica's most exciting dance era 


4 


FULLY INDEXED 
Only $3, 05 234 GIANT-SIZE PAGES, for easy reading 
(we pay postage) LUXURY FORMAT, a credit to your library 
Send me copies of 25 YEARS OF AMERICAN DANCE @ $3.95 


per copy. My remittance is enclosed. 
N.Y.C. Residents: Add 12c Sales Tax for Each Book 
N. Y. C. residents: add !2c¢ postage 3 


Name 

Address 

City Zone... State 

‘DANCE Magazine 231 West 58th Street New York 19, N. Y. 
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1912 | 


CHICAGO NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF DANCE MASTER: | 


**An International Organization” 


Will hold its ANNUAL TWO WEEK REFRESHER COURSE — | 
WITH AN ADDED ONE DAY BALLROOM SESSION — AND ITS = 
44th ANNUAL ONE WEEK CONVENTION. | a 


- JULY 23rd through AUGUST 10th BAL TABARIN, HOTEL SHERMAN, CHICAGO, ILL. 


REFRESHER COURSES 
First Week — Registration: July 22nd Sessions — an: 23rd thru July 28th 
Second Week — Registration: July 28th Sessions — July 29th thru August 3rd - a 
ONE DAY BALLROOM SESSION * SATURDAY, AUGUST 4th 
CONVENTION | | 
Registration: August 4th and 5th Sessions — August 5th thru |Oth a 
FACULTY FOR SUMMER SESSIONS 
MURIEL STUART HILDA BUTSOVA 
ALLAN HOWARD DANNY HOCTOR BALLROOM FACULTY 
EILEEN O'CONNOR CAROLYN PARKS | ALBERT BUTLER 
MIRIAM MARMEIN NINA TINOVA HAROLD HALLEDAY 
JIMMY SUTTON BILL GARY VONDA URBAN | t 
| AENCHEN LORNA MOSSFORD 
BOBBY ZIEGLER LEON PALMISSANO | 7 
BETTY FORD RUTH VALIQUETTE PEARL ALLEN , 
BEVERLY M. BLACK EDITH BENDER DON LeBLANC 
REGINA ANN SMITH ALEX! RAMOV JOANNE and JULES WALTON 


VIRGINIA MORRISON 
* SPECIALIZED GRADED MATERIAL IN ALL DEPARTMENTS. h 


} * Weeks of expert instruction and evenings packed with FUN. Z 
* Discuss the problems that confront the studio and profession. th 
* Our summer sessions are important to you if you earn a living by teaching. Ps 
Avail yourself of this opportunity thereby acquiring sufficient material to last 
all next season at an “infinitesimal” cost. 
MATERIAL IN ALL PHASES OF THE DANCE. COMPLETE BALLETS * PRODUCTIONS « TAP w 
MODERN ¢ CREATIVE © MODERN JAZZ ¢ ETHNIC ¢ BALLET © ACROBATIC * BALLROOM bi 
MUSIC APPRECIATION RECITAL INFORMATION’ BUSINESS ADMINISTRATION CHAR- 
ACTER * PRESCHOOL AND CHILDREN'S MATERIAL. 4 
Also New and Exciting Dance Exhibits. | 
IF YOU ARE NOT A MEMBER OF C.N.A.D.M. JOIN- NOW 

CERTIFICATES ISSUED TO ALL WHO ATTEND 
3 THE REFRESHER COURSE j Please send to me FREE INFORMATION as to the requirements | ce 
for membership, also the brochure which contains complete summer. to 

| schedule, etc. 

32 W. Randolph Street, Chicago 1, Illinois | ADDRESS 
Edna Christensen, Executive Secretary — 

Gladys This without any obligation on my part. 
C.N.A.D.M. A WHALE OF AN ORGANIZATION ‘AND A WHALE OF A FACULTY FOR 1956. R 
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TALK OF THE TOWN 
By TONI HOLMSTOCK 
4NCE Magazine has tried to make 
yo: shopping easier by giving you a 
SH )PPING GUIDE—to be found to- 
wa ls the back of each issue—and now 
we zive you “Talk of the Trade” to keep 
yo. posted on new items in dance wear, 
acc-ssories, and personalities in the trade. 
|REP. ART seems to have solved the 
problem of ties on ballet slippers with 


their elasticized magic-stay-ons  Their™ 


“Pointers.” elastic action - contoured 
ballets, are guaranteed to fit and stay on. 


This is the time of year when teachers 
are going through the usual hectic re- 
cital time. Are you prepared with your 
gifts for end of season awards? H. W. 
SHAW has a full line of trophies ‘with 
dance themes. Both BALLET BOOK 
SHOP and THEATRE AISLE have many 
items in pictures, books, objects d’art and 
assorted accessories. DANCE Magazine’s 
own picture albums are fine awards. 


ADVANCE THEATRICAL SHOE CO.., 
who has been supplying you for years 
with dancewear, has become Midwest dis- 
tributor of Danny Hoctor’s Dance Ree- 
ords: Have you seen STEPPING TONES 
and VELMO’S new list of records? 
RUSSELL RECORDS has a wide range 
for all types of dance. 

@ 

Everyone is talking about Selva’s ad- 
vertising series in DANCE Magazine 
headed “The Dance Is People.” CAPE- 


| ZIO’S series on famous personalities in 


the dance world has brought the ever 
personal touch dear to all of us. CHI- 
CAGO THEATRICAL SHOE CO. assures 
us that. Hoffert, once known as “The 
Ballet King.” is still supervising with 
watchful care, the making of all their 
ballets. LA MENDOLA pride themselves 
on the meticulous old world craftsman- 
ship applied to their slippers. 


ART TEEN SPORTSWEAR CO. is 


celebrating its 30th anniversary by giv- 


‘ing teachers a Purchase Bonus Plan. 


MAHARAM FABRICS CORP. is weav- 
ing a new fabric with glitter and metallic 
effects that are guaranteed not to tarnish. 
. 
Look for JACK KING at the DEA and 
DMA conventions with his display of 
B.itons and Twirling Novelties. 
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The weird and wonderful 
dance and drama of the Orient 


A SURVEY OF ASIAN 
DANCE AND DRAMA 


cAatre 


IN THE 


Sast 


, BY FAUBION BOWERS 


With 73 photographs of 
actual dances and dramatic 
performances. $7.50 


@ Here is devil dancing in Cey- 
lon, the Malayan trance rituals, es 
Japanese Kabuki, masked plays 
in Thailand, Cantonese opera. 
Here are festivals rarely seen by 
any Westerner. Here is an ex- 
traordinary, behind-the-scenes 
look at the strange and colorful 
theatre arts of fourteen Asian 
countries, with Faubion Bowers, 
America’s leading authority on 
the subject. 

“Takes you into an exotic and | 
rhythmic world alive with lovers 
and concubines, man-like beasts, 
fanciful ogres, vengeance dances 
and butterfly chases.’’-—JOSHUA 
LOGAN. “I recommend this in- 
spired book to all travelers.” 

—JAMES MICHENER > 
COO 


9000000000099 


PN 


THOMAS NELSON & SONS, Publishers 


LABANOTATION 


for Dance Notation Bureau, Inc. 


from the ballet... 


DANCE OF THE LITTLE SWANS 
by PETER ILICH TCHAIKOVSKY 


Choreography by GEORGE BALANCHINE 

Labanotation by ANN HUTCHINSON 

As performed by THE NEW YORK CITY BALLET 
Price $3.50 in U.S.A. 


MUSIC PUBLISHERS HOLDING CORP. 


619 West 54th Street New York 19, N. Y. 


Official publishers of 


Ask your music dealer 
or write to Dept. C 


send for free illustrated catalog _ 
Rubber Acrobatic Mats — Teaching Belts 
Take-Off Boards — Junior Trampolines etc. 
ACROBATIC BOOKS $5.00 — ALL 3 FOR $10.00 


“Theory & Practice of Acrobatics & Tumbling’’ 
“Advanced Acrobatics & Tumbling” 
“Acrobatics Made Easy’’ 


James A. Rozanas 720 E. 92nd St.. Chicago 19, Ill. 
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for footwear... 
practice wear...fabrics... 
and accessories... 


SEE THE NATIONAL DISTRIBUTORS 
OF THEATRICAL WEAR 


_ Compare Fine Brothers LOW PRICES 
‘Check Fine Brothers LARGE SELECTION 
AGENTS FOR Try Fine Brothers EXCELLENT SERVICE 
SELVA 


FOOTWEAR WRITE TODAY FOR OUR FREE CATALOG ! 


Dance Portraits and Photographs ZACHARY FREYMAN Magazine 


staff photographer 


by Appointment MU 3-674 


the 


“SELECT YOUR 


Fabrics - Accessories - Trimmings 
AND Patterns FROM Kalmo's NEW CATALOG." 


| Your recital costumes will scintillate : 
.. LIKE THE STARS! 


123 W. 44th St., New York 36, N. Y. 


doors, but it rained for days, and we 
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SUMMER 


PART | 
BY SARAH BARTELL 


(cont. from May issue) 


A visiting day which was to take pla 
on the fifth Sunday allowed sufficie: 
time to prepare a fairly elaborate projec: 
Based on the Pennsylvania Dutch, it in 
volved a large number of girls and si. 
hoys. 


The arts and crafts department pre 
pared the scenery as part of its dail, 


_activity. The camp nurse helped with the 


machine sewing of costumes. A Senior 
girl wrote the script from source material 


‘found in the camp library. Because the 


accompanist had to be absent at the las! 
minute, I called upon some counselors to 
organize themselves into a choral group 
for part of the background music. It 
worked out very well, providing unexpect- 
ed added interest. In “The Pennsylvania 
Dutch,” we combined creative and folk 
dance, percussion and choral singing. 
recorded music and narration. The last 
was used in the usual manner to join 
the various sections, and more creatively. 
to accompany the “Quilting Dance” and 
“The Auction.” The performance con 
sisted of “Opening Procession,” “The 
Quilting,” “The Blacksmiths,” “The Auc- 
tion,’ “The Farmers” and “The Hoe 


Down.” 


We were most fortunate in our source 
material, for the camp is located in a 
farm area. And the director, a_ trained 
educator, constantly uses this to enlarge 
the Summer experience of the children. 
They are taken to the local fair, learn 
the ways of the Mennonite and Lutheran 
farm population, watch their quilting 
bees, their livestock auctions, their square 
dancing (done with taps on heel and 
toe), and smell the lingering aroma of 
the apple butter made over an open fire. 


Our production was planned for out-of- 

forced into the dining hall. However, we 
made the necessary adjustments, and the 
result was effective. (If you remain 


calm under adverse conditions, remem- 
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CAMP PROGRAM 


bering that the important objective is the 
actual presentation, you will find that the 
children are flexible and “good sports.”) 

The costumes for the girls were blue 
denim and muslin skirts over leotards, 
with shawls and capes of crepe paper. 
The boys wore dungarees, corduroy 
jackets and rain hats in the ensemble 
numbers. For the Blacksmith and Farmer 
dances, they stripped to the waist. 

Some of the boys had already danced 
in our campfire programs, but it was 
still not easy to involve them. In this 
instance, we required the Senior boys who 
spent must of their time in away-from- 
camp activities and team sports. We 
particularly wanted the most. capable 
athletes who would be looked up to by 
the others. So it was doubly important 
to interest them in our project. . The 
Blacksmith and Farmer sections did the 
trick. 

The boys’ rehearsal was arranged out- 
side of the regular dance _ schedule, 
“around the edges” of the sports pro- 
gram. We discussed the life of the farm- 
ers and blacksmiths and drew on what 
the boys had observed of the work move- 
ments of the local people. 

I did not try to “kid” the boys by 
camouflaging the modern dance as “move- 
Instead, I exploited 
the opportunity for calling it modern 
dance, emphasizing the strength required 
for perfecting the movements. Short ses- 
sons of technique within the rehearsal 
period proved to them that this was no 
“sissy stuff.” 

Of course, this direct approach may 
not be successful in every situation. But 
the counselor should seek to involve the 
boys by encouraging them to accept dance 
along with other physical activities. 

A beautiful example of the integration 
of two art forms was accomplished in 
co-operation with the poetry group. They 
planned to read Langston Hughes’ The 
Necro Speaks of Rivers, and I was 
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ment for actors. 


(continued on page 72) | 
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our but we're giving YOU the present... 


To celebrate its 30th year of association in the knitwear 
industry, ART TEEN offers this generous merchandise 
purchase plan to the dance teaching profession: 
ee Every teacher purchasing leotards on the 
en bonus plan receives a free 3" school iden- 
s tification felt initial plus a free bonus 
merchandise certificate. 
Write for catalogue on basic and recital-wear leotards. 
You'll receive information on how to take advantage 
of this plan now! 


| ART TH \ Sportswear (0, Dept. B-1 


226 So. 11th St., Philadelphia 7, Pa. 


Your order sent postage free with check enclosure. We are taking 
orders now for the new completely-manufactured recital costumes. 


Accessories 


lake-up 
DANCE TOG 


Opera‘Hodse 


FLAWLESS TECHNIQUE IS 
YOURS with 


ELEMENTARY FULL POINT TECHNIQUE 
Eileen O’Connor’s INTERMEDIATE FULL POINT TECHNIQUE 
FLEXING FOR BALLET 


Ballet fundamentals and fine points clearly described 
. . « inspiringly illustrated by famous dancers. 
$2.50 each . . . all three for $7.00 (hard cover} 


C1 Here's $7.00. Send me Elementary, Full Point Technique. and Flexing for Ballet 
C] Send me the Elementary only ($2.50) [] Send me the Intermediate only ($2.50) 


[] Send me the Flexing only ($2.50) N.Y. C. Res. Incl. 3% sales tax 
Name 

Address 

City 

DANCE Magazine 231 West 58 Street ‘New York 19. 
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. and be sure to visit our booth at the 
summer conventions. See you then! 


ehatila:eo. 


Manufacturers of Better Dancewear 
5719 AVE., B'KLYN, N. Y. 


BALLET 


SOUVENIR PROGRAMS 


The same luxury books sold in theatre lobbies 


during performances . 


mementos of memorable seasons . 


. . Order them as beautiful 
. Many are 


rare collectors’ items, being sold in book stores for 


much higher prices. 


BALLET THEATRE: 1944-45, 1946-47, 1947-48, 1949-50, 1952-53, 1954-55 
BALLET RUSSE DE MONTE CARLO: 1942, 1942-43, 1943-44, 1945-46 
MORDKIN BALLET: 1938-39 


Only $1.00 each — 6 for $4.00 


SOUVENIR PROGRAMS 


‘Send check or money order to: 


231 West 58 St., New York 19, N. Y. 
N.Y.C. Residents — Add 3% Sules Tax 


| 

- = Send me DANCE Magazine 

For: 1 YEAR — $5.00 

° “hes O 2 YEARS — $9.00 (you sare $1.00) 

«a 3 YEARS — $12.00 (vou sare $3.00) 

(Add $1.00 for South Ameriea and foreign) 

Payment ENCLOoseEp OC) Me 

Teacher CJ Professional 

C) Student Patron of the arts 


DANCE Magazine 


231 W. 58 St. New York 19 
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Summer Camp 
(continued from page 71) 


approached with a request to choreograph 
a danced accompaniment. I readily 
agreed because the poem lends itself to 
movement, and I felt that both groups oi 
children would be stimulated by the ex 
perience of integrating two art forms. 
During the preparation time, we talkec 
about the expression of the written worc 
in movement terms. The basis of m) 


work was (as it always is) to guide chil 


dren into creating their own movement: 
for a dance. As they went along, I helped 
them to develop their movements into « 
nore effective expression of their ideas 
We took time for exercises in rhythmic 
patterns and movement quality. As in my 
city classes, I imposed direct pattern oi 
movement as little as possible. This is « 
longer and slower procedure than giving 
the child a routine to practice, but it is 
more basic, and instills an awareness of 
the elements of composition that can be 
related to other dance situations. And it 
is more stimulating for the child to have 


to think while in the process of learning. 


A Folk Festival 


For one of the camp’s talent nights, we 
decided to involve everyone, including the 
staff, in a Folk Festival. In order to 
maintain the element of surprise, | 
grouped the campers by age levels and 
rehearsed them separately in a number of 
folk and national dances. The male coun- 


-selors were very helpful. I demonstrated 


the dances, showing the boys that their 
counselors, too, did not know the steps 
but were willing to learn. The men helped 
with shy boys who needed encouragement 
or in situations where girls refused to 
dance with certain boys. 

For most of the dances we used_record- 
ings. One boy, who refused to dance. 
contributed his talents on the accordion. 


Sarah Bartell, author of these articles. 
conducts a dance class at a summer camp. 
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Since square dancing was already a 
tr dition at this camp, every girl had a 
sj ecial “swing skirt” and peasant blouse. 
B t to add a special note of festivity, we 
m de bodices and aprons from crepe 
pi per, with each group given a choice of 
colors. Although I normally do not care 
to use crepe paper for costuming, I have 
ofien found it adequate in a camp situa- 
tion. The available colors are beautiful 
and stocks are generally plentiful, even 
in stores out of city limits. In this case, 
with the help of a pattern, each woman 
counselor sewed with her own bunk of 
girls, making it an intimate social activity. 

We held the Festival on the lawn, with 
benches set horseshoe-fashion, and each 
group assigned to a section. One group 
after another came to the center to dance, 
while the others made up the audience. 
A special surprise came at the end when 
the counselors (whom I had secretly re- 
hearsed) performed the Kalvelis, a flirta- 
tious Lithuanian dance. 

After the groups had completed their 
individual presentations (preceded by 
commentary on cultural background), we 
had folk dancing for all—the Troika, 
Mayim, Virginia Reel (in groups) and 
a running set. The individual dances 
presented were Ach Ja and Mexican 
Waltz (7 to 9 years), Patch Tanz (9 and 
10), Varsovienne and Tarantella (11 and 
12), Norwegian Mountain March and 
Danish Masquerade (13 to 15). — 


The evening was both colorful and 


successful, and it included many im- 
portant elements: The children acquired 
information about other peoples; the boys 
and girls were involved in a joint activity; 
the groups observing never for a moment 
lost interest, because the dances being 
performed were different from their own. 


Integration 


There are many general programs in 
camp where dance is not the featured 
element. For these, it is important that 
you find the time to go out and help 
integrate dances or bits of dance move- 
ment wherever they are called for. Mas- 
querades, dramatic programs, birthday 
parties, Fourth of July, all of them can 
be enhanced by dance. Once the children 
become conscious of using dance, they 
will make many demands. And by the 
time the end-of-the season Masquerade 
takes place, there will be a flurry of 
berrowing leotards, tights, scarves, ballet 
shoes, for dance will have crept into 
everybody’s life. 

THE END 
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we made it!... 


ASSOCIATED 
FABRICS 
CORPORATION 


10 East 39th Street 
New York, N. Y. 


We've just arrived at the end of 
our 29th annual spring recital 
season. 


we pressed, we tagged, we pack- 
aged, we shipped thousands of 
orders . . . on time as always... 
to thousands of teachers who can’t 
afford to “miss the boat” on their 
last minute fabric needs. 


we taxied, planed and _ boated 
every special order just as though 
they were going to Europe. 


we hustled, bustled, perspired . . . 
but we did the job . lock, 


stock and suitcase! © 


thank you for making this year 
more successful than any in over 
25 years, 


we extend to all of our customers 
and friends best wishes for a 
healthy and happy summer. 


WRITE FOR NEW 1956 


PRICE LIST 


TOE SHOES 
SOFT BALLETS 
SANDALS 
TAP SHOES 


LEOTARDS 
BELTS 
TIGHTS 
DANCE SETS 
OPERA HOSE 


218 SO. WABASH AVE. 
CHICAGO 4, 


| 
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Look To 
RUSSELL 
RECORDS 


For All Types of 


Dance Music 


Yes ... Russell Records 


Can Supply All The Dance 


Music You Want. 
Designed For 
Tap, Ballet, 
Acrobatic 
and all 
other 
types of 
dancing. 


@ Largest Variety 
Over 300 Selections 
Prompt Shipment 
Outstanding Quality 


Distinctive Rhythms 
Write For Our 
Big Catalog 


— 


POSTOFFICE BOX 328 
VENTURA 


CALIFORNIA 
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Richardson Cup Competition 
(continued from page 45) 
At the Ball, a special announcement 
was made that, for the first time, a U.S. 
team was competing, and this aroused 
tremendous enthusiasm. The Americans 
were greeted with tumultuous applause 
at their every appearance on the floor. 
Mr. Richardson, in whose honor the 


Richardson Cup Contest was inaugurated 


and who presented the cup, said, in sub- 
stance, that we should all take thought on 
how much happier life would be if the 
United Nations were as_ successful in 
ironing out their difficulties as are these 
International Competitions. 

The rules for the Richardson Cup Con- 
test read: 

“The Competition shall be in three sec- 
tions (a) Three or four standard dances 


in vogue at the time. This year the dances” 


are: waltz, tango, foxtrot, quickstep; (b) 
Three or four Latin-American dances in 
vogue at this time. This year the dances 
are: rumba, samba, jive; (c) Ballroom 
Exhibition.” 

Mrs. Reid explains that the Quickstep 


(under “a’’) somewhat resembles our Pea- 


body, but it is entirely strange to find 


jive (under “b”) listed under  Latin- 
American. 
In the Ballroom Exhibition section 


(again quoting from the rules) “Such lifts 
shall be allowed as would give a spectac- 
ular presentation of Ballroom Dancing, 
with a limited solo performance.” That. 
too, is new to us, since lifts have never 


‘been permitted in any ballroom contest 


here. 

Each country’s entries functioned as a 
team. There was no winning couple as 
such: each couple was to be scored ac- 
cording to their performances, with no 
couple permitted to compete in more than 
two sections. (Grmek and Kelly were en- 
tered in the Exhibition and Latin-Amer- 
ican sections; Evans and Russo in the 
Ballroom Dancing section.) The marks of 
each of the sections were totalled to give 
the team score. 

Again from the rules: “There shall be 
three adjudicators, each from a different 
country who shall judge all three sec- 
tions.” This year. they were Constance 
Grant, England: Fred Dieselhorst, Ger- 
many; and Carl Carlsen, Denmark. 

One final quotation from the Richard- 
son Cup Contest Rules: 

“The Richardson Cup shall be a pro- 
fessional competition, open to all coun- 
tries, to be held not more frequently than 
every other year.” . . . We have two full 
years in which to think and plan and 


| THE END 


dream. 


~MARLOS BALLET 


RECORDS 


Write for List 
83-83 118 Street 
Kew Gardens 15, N. Y. 


Holding 
| ancewear 
Specializing in 
ELASTICIZED COTTON 
JERSEY 


LEOTARDS, TIGHTS, UNION 
SUITS, SWEATERS & TRUNKS 


| We also carry... 


BALENCA 
NYLON MESH 
ACETATE SKIRTS 


EILEEN HOLDING DANCEWEAR 


441 West 2Ist Street, New York i", 
CHelsea 2-4797 


‘Write for catalogue 
and individual 


measurement chart 


MAIL ORDER SERVICE ONLY 


FOR TOPNOTCH PERFORMANCE 
MACK'S TAPS 


QUALITY TAPS FOR OVER 50 YEARS | 


FRANKE MANUFACTURING CO. 


2330 W. Fullerton Ave. Chicago 47, Ill. 


COSTUMES 
Made Order 


or 
DANCE 
All other Occasions 
Circulers FREE 
THE COSTUMER 


238 State St., Dept. 6 
Schenectady 5, N. Y. 


La Fay Finest Quality 


DANCING SHOES 
DANCE ACCESSORIES 


107 West 46th St., New York 19 
Write for Free Catalog *“*DM" 
Agency for Freed's English Toe Shoes 


WOLFF-FORDING & CO. Inc. 
Theatrical Supplies — 


46 STUART ST, BOSTON 16, MASS. 
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\ ss Sokolow has kept her dance utterly 
d void of sophistication. The two styles 
a - at variance. 


orle Marsicano 
Henry Street Playhouse 
April 29, 1956 

Watching Merle Marsicano’s solos. we 
experienced a strange feeling of “split- 
ness.” The first half of the program was 
engrossing. As soon as she appeared in 
the opening Maenad, one was caught up 
in her unusual style—in the contrasting of 
fluidity and light staccato impulses. 

In the ensuing Fantasy and especially 


in Three Dances, the whole style was. 


polished and intensified. The hips flowed 
from side to side; the feet patted the 
ground or rotated in little half circles; 
the arms extended or folded close to the 
hody. She seemed to be moving constantly. 
but with a minimum expenditure of out- 
ward energy. 

But during the second half of the pro- 
gram, which contained the new _ solos 
(Divertissement, Fragment for a Greek 
Tragedy, and Passage), one longed to see 
the style used as a means of communica- 
tion. Suddenly the dynamic range seemed 
fastened to a middle key. One missed the 
use of ground and air levels. One resented 
Miss Marsicano’s concern with the quality 
of the movement, rather than with the 


THE END 


spectators response to it. 


CLASSIFIED 


WANTED for Sept. 1956, ballet teacher also 
tap teacher or instructors teaching al! types 
dancing. Guaranteed salary. Write: O. Gross, 
Gross Studios, 1322 Britain St., Wichita Falls, 
Texas. 

Florida Studio & Home For Sale or Lease, with 
Option to Buy. Large Enrollment, Branches, 
Reasonable. Business without home $1,500. 
Write: Dance Magazine, Box A-I7, 231 W. 
56 


Balletmaster with excellent background and ref- 
erences, wishes responsible position in well es- 
tablished school. Many- years experience in 
teaching children and adults, including profes- 
sionals. Ballet, Toe, Acrobatics, Adagio, Char- 
acter & Spanish Flamenco Dances..Write: Dance 
Magazine, Box A-6, 231 W. 58 St., N.Y.C. 

Ex Sadler's Wells dancer, free for guest-teaching 
few weeks July-August. Impeccable references. 
ALEX MARTIN, Ballet Russe Academy of Cleve- 
land, 1030 Euclid Ave., Cleveland, Ohio. 


“MUSIC IN CATEGORIES.” For every dance 


situation — ‘Flowers,’ ''Holidays, “Countries, 
etc. — 1300 popular standard tunes — 100 
headings. Excellent program-builder. $1.00. 


Write: Dance Magazine, Box A-16, 231 W. 58 


EXPERIENCED Dance Teacher WANTED in 
Sert. to take complete charge of the Dance 
Dept. of our combined music and dance-studio 
— on a long range or permanent basis. Our 
growing enrollment is now 125 students in bal- 


_lei and tap, and there is opportunity to add 


other types of dance work. Please send infor- 
mation about experience, age, and qualifications 
to Davis Studios, 12 Norwood Ave., Long Beach, 


FOR SALE: Very profitable dancing schoo! 
business. Established over 10 yrs. Located in 
heart of city. Easily accessible from al! direc- 
tions (near N.Y.C.,). Averages + $18,000 to 
$20,000 per year on children. Adult ballroom 
income is extra. Operating! about 25 hours 
weekly, 9 months per year. Potential earnings 
much greater if operated full time. Best bar- 
gain in years. (2) Two studios included for the 


price of ‘one. Excellent for 2 or .3 teachers. | 


Tap, Ballet, Ballroom. Cash price — $5,000. 
Write: Dance Magazine, Box A-15, 231 W. 58 


St.. New York 19, N. Y. 


Dancer-Teacher-Choreograrher, Young man re- 
quests position in school. Will travel. Write: 
Roger Barnes, 4556 W. Pine, St. Louis, Mo. 


FOR SALE — Dance & Theatre Bookshop. Cal! 
Plaza %-2379. 


EXPERIENCED CHAMPION Baton Instructor 
wishes position with dance studio. Write: 
KSPO, Spokane, Washington. 


Sensational new 


B. Little White Lies 


KI-4 A. Lullaby Of The Leaves 


B. How High The Moon 


NOVELTY Children’s Records and Routines .. . 


- 119 The Lollipop Tree 
120 My Teacher Made a Dancer Out of Me 


121 Who’s Got The Pain 
(When They Do The Mambo?) 


122 Another Op’nin’, Another Show 
New INSTRUMENTAL Records of Pop Tunes with Modern Arrangements, for 
TAP - BALLET & MODERN JAZZ 


KI-2 A. Dancing On The Ceiling 


123 My Dancing Doll Has Two Left Feet 
124 Little Wooden Puppet 

125 Let’s Tap In % Time 

126 Kimbo, The Clown 


KI-6 A. Waltz Fantasy 


B. Bobby's Bounce 


KI-8 A. From This Moment On 


B. Lullaby Of Birdland 


releases, many of which will be taught by Bob Kimble at 
such conventions as DEA N.Y.C., and DMA Los Angeles - Houston - New York 


Hear the new releases at your local dealer, and conventions you attend 


Write for complete catalogue of all Kimbo Records, Routines, and Music 


Trade Mark 


D ‘NCE MAGAZINE June 1956 


BELLEVILLE, 


N. J. 
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HINOTE DANCE FESTIVAL 


Those Who Love 


ARE PROUD 


¥ 
4 3 
— 


JULES STONE 


LENA PELIO JEANNE HINOTE 


PRESENT OUR FACULTY 


CHRISTINE DUBUULAY GENE GAVIN JIMMIE 


also: 


CLAUDANNE COOPER 
EVELYN KREASON 
RITA HOEFLER 
MAYLEY WAITE 
FLORENCE BLACK 


in the Beautiful I.M.A. 
Auditorium, downtown 
Flint. 


ROD & BETTY CREEDE LYDIA DZBANSKI VIRGINIA GARRETT 


— Dance from 10:00 a.m. till 8:00 p.m.! Food 
available in the building all day long! When 
you get tired of dancing, get a sandwich and 
coffee, sit in the balcony where you can watch 


the lessons! 


JUST $5.00 FOR ALL THREE DAYS 
— 30 CLASSES — if you register 
by mail. 


JACKIE RAE VOORHEES 


SEND YOUR $5.00 CHECK OR MONEY ORDER TODAY TO: 


HINOTE T 


Free Detailed Brochure on Request. 


HEATRICAL SHOE CO. 


509 Smith Street, Flint, Michigan 
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HANDBOOK OF 


Last month we spent $265 for 4 Re- 
flector Lamps, 2 Lekolites or Klieglites, 
and 6 Fresnels. By running the cables 
from all of these lamps to a central point 
backstage, one person is able to control 
them all by switching them off or on. For 
subtle or dramatic lighting, however, a 
dimmerboard is essential and the next 
major allotment of money) should go for 
its purchase. There are three types of 
dimmerboards [ would recommend : 

1) If you have a capable and willing 
electrician who will contribute his time 
and energy to the cause. you ean buy in- 
dividual 1000-watt auto-transformer dim- 
mers (called Powerstats, Variacs, Varia- 
stats, etc.) one at a time for about $50 
each. The electrician has to add the wir- 
ing, fusing and switches, and the dimmer 
should be mounted in a metal or woéden 
box so that the wiring is not exposed. 
Six of these dimmers, then, would control 
twelve 500-watt’ spotlights at a cost of 
$300, plus the materials used by the elec- 
_trician. This is the least expensive way to 
get a dimmerboard since you can start 
with a few dimmers and gradually add 
as many as you need, but it ceases to be 
inexpensive if. the electrician’s time is not 
contributed, since the wiring is very com- 
plex and time-consuming. 

2) For a permanent dimmerboard with 
all the wiring completed, I would rec- 
ommend one of the Add-A-Unit type 
switchboards. Various groupings of dim- 
mers are available, but the most practical 
unit to acquire first would be a unit of 
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BY TOM SKELTON 


TOOLS OF LIGHTING DESIGN: THE DIMMERBOARD AND 


six 1000-watt dimmers ahd one 6000 
dimmer. The large dimmer can be used 
as a master for the smaller dimmers, or it 
can be used independently. Such a unit 
would cost from $1,200 to $1,300. A sec- 
ond unit of three 2,500-watt dimmers and 
one 6,000-watt dimmer, for the same price. 
would be a practical second unit to add. 
The advantage of this kind of dimmer- 
board is that you can keep adding units 
when the budget allows and be sure that 
each unit will work well with the units 
you already own. 

3) For touring or if you want a board 
that is less expensive than the Add-A-Unit 
but has its wiring and switching complete, 
I would recommend the Davis. Dimmer 
Switchboard which is the size of a suit- 


case and weighs about 75 pounds. The 


smaller board has a capacity of 6000 
watts which can be apportioned over 6 
dimmers as long as you don't put more 
than 2,400 watts on any one dimmer, and 
lists at $640. There is also a 12,000-watt 


board with 6 dimmers that lists at $795. - 


The Davis board does not have a master 
dimmer, like the Add-A-Unit type board. 
but otherwise it is equally practical and 
about half the price. Davis also manu- 
factures a board for permanent instal- 
lation. 

An additional $200 will buy one more 
Lekolite or Klieglite and six more Fresnels 
to provide the “Basic 15 Spotlights” dis- 
cussed in Part III of this series (Dec. 
1955). | 


IMPROVISED EQUIPMENT 


Improvised Equipment 


Although professional equipment should 
be your objective, lack of it does not ex- 
cuse bad lighting, for you can improvise 
spotlights from things around the house. 
Here are a few suggestions: 

1) The Reflector Lamps mentioned in 
last month’s article, which can be mounted 
with a swivel socket in an ordinary bridge 
lamp. 

2) A goose-neck lamp with a 200-watt 
bulb. Try to get the kind of lamp that 
is on a telescope stand so that it can be 
above head height, but if it is not avail- 
able you can always put the lamp on a 
chair or step ladder. Ordinary bulbs now 
come tinted a steel blue, a light pink, and 
a light amber, so you are spared the ne- 
cessity of trying to scotch-tape a gelatine 
onto the lamp shade. 

3) Then there are the modern lamps 
which many people have in their homes 
with cone-shaped shades. Some are al- 
ready mounted on trees, others can be 


mounted on hat racks or the walls of the 


stage. Some have clip-on attachments and 
can be mounted almost anywhere. 4 

4) Photographer's clip-on or telescope- 
stand lights using photo flood-bulbs\(avail- 
able in most drug stores for less than a 
dollar). These low wattage bulbs are ex- 
tremely bright, but have a life of only 
6 hours or so, and you must devise a way 
of getting gelatine in front of them. 

5) If you’re really ambitious you can 


‘make home-made _ spotlights. and  flood- 


lights out of stove pipes and pails and 
(over) 
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dance footwear 


Since 1887 


‘ 


STREET, PHILADELPHIA 7, PA. eae 


In convenient booklet form 


Send remittance to 
DANCE Magazine 


WATCH YOUR STUDENTS PROGRESS 
wih THE GRADED SYSTEM 


by Carolyn Parks 


Full four-year course in ballet by a noted teacher 


— .QNLY $1 25 (We pay postage) 


N.Y.C. Residents — add 3% sales tax 


231 West 58 Street New York 19, N. Y. 


| Only $3.00 per month 


for a 3 line ad, in our yearly listing of 
Dance Schools. Mail today to DANCE, 
231 W. 58th St., New York 19, N. Y. 
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Lighting (continued from page 77) 


Bridge lamp with swivel socket and Re- 


flector Lamp Ordinary goose-nech 
lamp with 200-watt bulb... 


baking pans by mounting porcelain sockets 


in them. If you've talent as a _ tinsmith 
you can even make grooves for gelatine 
frames on the front of them. The signifi- 
cant things to remember are that you 
must provide ventilation holes that 
the head of the bulb can escape. and that 
you can increase the efhciency a. great 
deal by providing a good reflecting sur- 
face with white paint or aluminum foil. . 
6) Even flashlights with 3 batteries or 
more can produce some interesting effects 


sO 


as close-range followspots or special 
effects. 
7) Well-shaded lights.can be hung’ in 
view of the audience for certain ballets \ 
and become a scenic element as well as ce 


a functional source of light. 

In other words, a little imagination and 
ingenuity can provide some_ not-too-bad 
lighting until you can afford professional 
equipment. But don’t make the common 
mistake of spending so much money im- 
provising that you could have had a real 
spotlight. for the same investment. 


. or a stove pipe with the inside painted 
white... 


4 | | 
| | 
orn 
| 
| foes | 
Ge 
| | 
: Theatrical Department Store 
\ 


Siark with an old pail and cut holes for 
porcelain socket and ventilation . . . 


Modern tree lamps or bed lamps with 
cone-shaped shades .. . 


. or a wooden box lined with asbestos 


(to be continued next month) 
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SERVICE 
REPRINTS 


The articles you’ve liked most .. . 


The articles you’ve wanted to keep... 


YOURS IN HANDY REPRINTS. 


yay cents (5 for $1.00) 


Use them as teaching material . . . distribute them to stu- 


dents . . . use them to back up your arguments, to influence 
parents. 


Here’s the first set — low-priced as a service to our readers. 


And there’ll be more to follow. 


CONAN 


I enclose remittance in the amount of for the Reprints checked 


below: (N.Y.C. Residents: Add 3% Sales Tax) 


Enter number of 
copies desired 
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c each (5 for $1) 
. SELECTED BOOK LIST FOR YOUNG DANCERS 


. TOE SHOES WHEN? 

. HOW TO KNIT TIGHTS 
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. MERENGUE Instruction 


. SUGGESTED MODERN DANCE EXAMINATION 
FOR TEACHERS 


SUGGESTED BALLET EXAMINATION FOR 
TEACHERS 
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TEACHERS 


* 50 cents each (5 for $2.00) 
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Famous for Dancewear... 


takes MORE bows! 


PROMPTER 
SERVICE! 


e NEWEST 
CREATIONS! 


e LOWER 
PRICES! 


Take your bows along 
with Trep Art in finest 
dancewear in the field. 
More are applauding 
TREP-ART'S QUALITY. 
FAST SERVICE. Check 


your needs, order to- 
day! 

TREP ART 

House of 


Dance Supplies 
129 E. Center St. 
Milwaukee, Wis. 


COLORFUL BACK ISSUES 


“DANCE HISTORY IN THE MAKING” 


Send orders to 
DANCE Magazine 


231 West 58 Street, New York 19, N.Y. 


GIFTS 

AND 
AWARDS 

FOR 
RECITAL TIME 


HEADQUARTERS FOR 
STATLER RECORDS 


W. SHAW 


— 5th Ave., (near 28th St.) 
i, MU 3-5794 
Send for Free Catalog 


Invitation to the Dance 7 
(continued from page 16) 
balls, plunked into vases. And in a gay 
pas de deux with a cartooned harem 
beauty, Kelly combines animation with 
slow-motion camera work to soar into 
space in impossibly elongated leaps, to 
glide and turn and balance in delightful 
defiance of the laws of gravity. It is ob- 
vious that the possibilities of working in 
this fantasy medium. sparked his imagina- 
tion far more than dance itself, and he 


responded with marvelous inventions in | 


the jazz idiom that he knows best. The 
duet, performed against a cartooned hill- 
side, for example, recalls very strongly 
his Almost Like Being in Love routine 
from Brigadoon — but with a freedom 
and release impossible in a realistic, three 
dimensional setting. With settings that are 
little more than the sketchiest of sketches, 
Kelly is able — and willing — to throw 
conventional restraints to the winds. 
Technically, this half-hour ‘ cartoon 


sequence leaves something to be desired. 


Gene Kelly and 10-year old David Kas- 
day, the genie, crawl through a story 
hook into cartoonland (Carol Haney ‘is 
in for a delightful moment as Schehera- 
zade before the cartoons begin), where- 
upon everything — backgrounds, props 
and people — is handled in animation 
except for the sailor and the boy. And 
while some of the effects are incredibly 
clever, as when Kelly links arms for an 
agile soft-shoe number with his husky 
guards, it often seems as if the humans 
have been clipped like the cut-outs of a 
not too careful child — profiles without 
noses, hands without fingers. shortened 
or de-heeled shoes. This rather awkwardly 
emphasizes the two-dimensional quality 
of the figures at the very time the choreo- 
grapher is trying to create an illusion of 
vast, three-dimensional space. 

But these are all reservations about\a 
picture that is, above all, a credit to the 
courage and enthusiasm of its creator. 
At the time that Gene Kelly* made his 
Invitation to the Dance,; it ~was the first 
all-dance feature (Romeo..and Juliet can 
now claim that distinction). But it is still 
the first feature in which the dancing was 
conceived and designed in its entirety for 
film, and as such it is full of ideas and 
suggestions for future work in this genre. 
And more there will certainly be for, 
whatever his limitations as a_ choreo- 
grapher, Kelly has put together a bold 
and beguiling film, a dance entertain- 
ment that holds great promise for the 
fresh, exciting art of dance in the movies. 


THE END 


The organization 
of which your dance 
teacher is a member... 


DANCE MASTERS OF AMERICA 


A national organization of 
dance teachers which is 
rigidly selective with a high 
standard of requirements 
that must be fulfilled by 
every member. Members 
must prove themselves as 
qualified teachers both from 
a professional and personal 
basis. 
AGH 
Who are interested may write 


for information regarding 
membership: 


DANCE MASTERS OF AMERICA 
601 N. Division St., Salisbury, Md. 
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if you love to dance | 
you'll naturally love to do business 


Wherever there are dancing feet... 
wherever a curtain goes up on a dance 
recital . . . chances are the costumes are 
executed with MAHARAM fabrics, trim- 


mings, and accessories. 


Yes, there's a definite affinity between 
the dance world and MAHARAM one of 
the largest and most celebrated creators 
of theatrical fabrics in the world. If you are 
planning a. dance recital, just call upon 
MAHARAM and watch your costumes take 
shape with all the dazzle and magic that 
only MAHARAM can give them. 


FABRIC CORPORATION 
| No. of Pupils 

NEW YORK: 130 WEST 46th STREET ) | 

CHICAGO: 115 SO. WABASH (WURLITZER BLDG.) | Name of Person ordering Revue_ 
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‘NEW 22nd EDITION COSTUME FABRIC REVUE. 
(available to Dance Schools and Costumers only) 
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EVERY MONTH 
New Releases 


Velmo has released 
58 new numbers ‘in the 
last three months. 


LOOK AT THESE 
MAY RELEASES 


# 639—Singin’ in the Rain 
(Soft Shoe; Rhythm) 


# 640—Dancers’ Holiday 


(Tap; Free Style) 


# Dance & 


Schon Rosmarin 
(Ballet) 


# 642—That's my Weakness Now 


Scintilla 
(Ballet) 


# 644—You Do Something to Me 
(Rhythm) 


# 645—Lielito Lindo 


(Spanish) 
Madelyn Home 
(Rhythm) 


23 more releases in June 


More Convention Routines are 
set to Velmo Records than any 
other brand. 


Preferred by More Teachers 


New Catalogues each month 
to include new numbers. Write 
for the latest issue. : 


No. Seward St. 
Hollywood 38, Calif. 


DO’S AND DON’TS OF BASIC CENTER 
PRACTICE IN BALLET 


PART FOUR (cont.): THE ARABESQUES 


DO'S: 

1. Second arabesque (Cecchetti) 

In 2nd arabesque the arm extended forward corre- 
sponds to the leg extended back. The body is turned 
slightly from the waist to permit the audience to 
see both shoulders and the full length of the arm 
which is extended back. This back arm should not 
be permitted to drop but should be held up in 
alignment with the. forward arm in order that no 
part of it is hidden from view. Palms face down- 
ward, fingers extended (see DANCE Mag., Nov. ’55). 
The head inclines toward the arm which is stretched 
forward, the eyes look out toward the audience. 
The position of the head in a line pose is, as | 
have pointed out previously, of major importance. 
The position of the head makes the pose one of 
complete harmony or mars this harmony by de- 
stroying the unity and relationship of the various 
members of the body to each other. 

The torso is held as in lst arabesque (see DANCE 
Mag., May 56). 

2. Third arabesque (Cecchetti) 

The position of the body and legs are the same as 
in lst and 2nd arabesques. The arms are now both 
extended forward with the back arm slightly higher 
than the front one. Palms face down, fingers ex- 
tended. The head is erect and the eyes look out 
over the top of the upper hand. 

First, 2nd and 3rd arabesques may be taken with 
the extended leg at 90° or at 45°. Illustrated here 
is the leg at 90°. If the extended leg is raised 
only to 45° (a beautiful line, too, and one more 
suitable to male dancers than the high extension) 
then the body must remain more perpendicular and 
the arm which is stretched forward must be raised 
slightly higher to correspond and align with the 
position of the leg. a 

3. Fourth arabesque (Cecchetti) 

This arabesque is taken in a croisé pos. and the 
supporting knee is bent in a demi-plié. Here the 
outstretched arm and leg correspond as in 2nd 
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BY THALIA MARA 


PHOTOS BY WALTER E. OWEN 
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arabesque. The opposite arm is extended to second 


position but slightly back. 

To achieve a good 4th arabesque pos. the back 
must be very strongly arched—the higher the chest 
is lifted the more beautiful the pose. The leg is ex- 


tended at 90° and well turned outward. The head — 


is slightly inclined toward the forward stretched 
arm, the eyes look toward the finger tips. Palms 
face down, fingers outstretched as in all arabesque 
positions. 


This is one of the most difficult of the arabesque 
poses as it requires greater strength in the back 
and the croisé line must be very definite. The back 
leg must show itself extended in a direct line from 
the tips of the toes to the tips of the fingers of 
the forward stretched hand. 


4. Fifth arabesque 

The position of the body is as in 4th arabesque and 
the direction remains the same. The difference lies 
in the arm and head positions. Although basically 
the pose illustrated here is the same as the Ce- 
cchetti 5th arabesque, there is a difference. In the 
Cecchetti 5th arabesque the pose is in all respects 
similar to 4th arabesque except for the position of 
the arm extended to the 2nd pos. This arm is 
brought across the body to take its position slightly 
below that of the arm extended forward (as in 3rd 
arabesque). The head remains the same as in the 
4th arabesque. | prefer the body to incline some- 
what toward the supporting leg and the head to 
incline toward the shoulder in opposition to the 
arms. The inclination of the body causes the arms 
to raise correspondingly. | find this pose more 
beautiful in line. 


As | have said before (DANCE Mag., May '56), an 
infinite number of arabesques can be performed 
simply by varying the arms, head, and position of 
the torso. The five arabesques illustrated provide 
the basis for these variations. 


(continued on page 8&4) 
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e colorful album covers in this new collector- 
Scalened Black Wrought Iron Cabinet. Holds over 200 long- 
play records, also 78 rpm albums. 10 handy compartments 
enable you & file your records by composer, artist, title. 
etce.: keeping your music in orderly arrangement, instantly 
available for playing! Prevents Warping. supports records 
in the Safe Upright »sition! Sturdy steel-construction, 
25°x22”"x10" with rubber tips. Please remit $9.95 with 
+ Shi fully-assembled, express chgs. collect. Posi- 
tively not in stores. MONEY-BACK GUARANTEE! 9 95 
Ask about our 45 rpm Record & Tape Rack, too! . 
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‘BARNEY'S 
Manufacturer & Retailer of Toe, 
Ballet, Tap and Theatrical Foot- 


wear & Accessories 
Send for New 1956 Catalog 
Barney's 634 - 8th Ave., N. 


KATE SHEA 


Costume Fabrics 
Feathers & Accessories 


_ Specialists in Woven Tep Cellophane 


Send for New Catalogue 


112 West 44th Street 
New York City 


GOLDEN snors 
in Greenwich Village 
LARGE LINE OF 
Leotards - Tights 
DANSKIN - HELENCA® 
Fr. BALLETS - HOSE 
58 West 8th St., 
near 6th Ave. 


Open Evenings 
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Only Danskins 

fit so. fabulously 
because they’re 
completely full 
fashioned of Helanca 
s-t-r-e-t-c-h nylon yarn. 


Only Danskins 


these cling as closely 
after many washings 
full as when new, 
dry quickly, 
fashioned feel as smooth 
as they look! 

leotards’ 

tights** 
shape 

themselves tights for men, 
women and children 
to you — $5 to $10 
leotards for women 
exactly! and children 


in a wide range 
of popular styles 


and colors 

$5 to $6.50 

\ at dance and theatrical 

supply houses, costumers, 

department stores or for name 

Look for this of nearest dealer write to 
Tag! It’s your 


guarantee that 
‘you are iying 
genuine 
DANSKINS. 


DANSKIN 


200 Madison Avenue 
New York 16, N. Y. 


Keep your DANCE Magazines together 
and protected from wear... . 


DANCE MAGAZINE) 
BINDERS 


Handsome, hard-covered binder in red simulated leather 
tooled in gold. Holds a full year of DANCE Magazine. 


only $3.00 (we pay postage) 
“4: 8 NYC Residents: Add 3% Sales Tax 
231 West 58th Street 
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6. 


DON'TS: 


5. Here we see how much beauty of line is lost if 
the back arm in the 2nd arabesque pos. is permitted 
to drop and is hidden from view by the raised leg. 
This is a common error in students. Compare this 
pose with that of picture #1. 


6. Another common fault in students who lack un- i 


derstanding of “line.” The arms are too widely sep- 
arated in the 3rd arabesque pos. with the back 
arm too high and the front arm too low. 


IN THE MAILBOX 
Dear Editor: 

Isn’t Pigeon Crowle mistaken in stating 
in “Maria Tallchief: Her Early Years” 
that Miss Tallchief was the first American 
to dance at the Paris Opera? Surely 
Augusta Maywood preceded her there by 
approximately a hundred years. 

William Livingstone, 
Copenhagen, Denmark 
Dear Editor: 

... I truly feel that DANCE Magazine 
is a most effective crusader for higher 
standards and better dance education by 
publishing excellent articles like Josephine 
Schwarz’s “Primer For Parents” that ex- 
pose schools of low standards and en- 


lighten parents whose children often be- 
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7. All beauty is gone from the 4th arabesque be- 
cause the ribs have been allowed to collapse instead 
of keeping the back strongly arched: Compare this 
to picture #3. | 
8. Another very common error. The leg is insuf- 
ficiently crossed in back—it is out of line. The 
photo shows graphically how strange the pose looks 
when the raised leg is hidden from view by this 
lack of correct allignment. 

(cont. next month) 


come the innocent victims of unqualified 
or unscrupulous teachers. . . 
Mrs. Clair Stagge, Madeira, O. 
Dear Editor: 
[ am writing a thesis on musical comedy 
choreography on the New York Stage 
from 1925 to 1950. Pertinent information 
on this subject from choreographers, 
dancers or anyone immediately connected 
with the productions would be highly ap- 
preciated. Of particular value would be 
information as to the kind of dances used 
in a production. Also of interest would be 
playbills, photographs, correspondence, 
ete. Robert D. Moulton, 
48 Melbourne Ave., S.E. 
Minneapolis 14, Minn. 
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c (continued from page 6) 


SCHOOLS AROUND THE COUNTRY 


Fresno, Cal., teacher Beata Sorell will 
be guest instructor this summer for the 
Corrie Harbough School in Rotterdam. 
In the fall she will open a TV children’s 
ballet school in Sacramento and LA... . 
The Elizabeth Fisher School of Ballet in 
Chicago presents original ballets choreo- 
graphed by Miss Fisher for the school’s 
lune 8 and 10 programs, as well as the 
2nd act of “Swan Lake” and variations 
set to Schumann's “Papillons” ... The 
Lyric Theatre Workshop of San Francisco 
State College, directed by Jacqueline 
Ogg, recently produced the Moross-La- 
touche “Ballet Ballads” ... The first 
“story ballet” to be seen in Fairbanks, 
Alaska, is “Pandora's Box,” in the May 31, 
june ! and 2 performances of the Gladys 
Wise School of Dance ... The Gladys 
Blankenship Studio of Berkeley, Cal., 
sponsored a Ballroom Workshop April 29, 
with Helen Stuart Cramer, William D’Al- 
brew, Gerald Girard, Frances Hatch Park, 
| H. Vandapool, Imogene Woodruff as 
faculty . . . The Frances Putnam School 
in Houston has added a Modern Dance 
Dept., headed by G’Ann King Boyd. who 
is also directing the Primitive Dept., while 
Dale Young is on leave studying native 
dance in Central America. 


Marian and Ilaria Ladre’s Ballet Acad- 
emy in Seattle is featuring the premiere 
of “Villagers,” to music by Glinka, on 
its June 10 program at the Moore Thea. 
The Academy begins summer classes and 
a 6-week teachers’ course July 9 . 
Emilie Searles’ Young People’s Dance 
Theatre of So. Orange, N: J., gave its 
Spring Concert May 20 at the Paper Mill 
Playhouse, Millburn, N. J. . . . The Arita 
lee Dance Studio, Meadville, Pa. is 
celebrating its silver anniversary with its 
annual revue June 12. 


HOLLYWOOD AND LAS VEGAS 


HOLLYWOOD: At Columbia, Earl Bar- 
ton is before the cameras, with Sylvia 
lewis and Dante de Paulo, in “Cha Cha 
Cha” ... At 20th Century-Fox, Red Alex- 
ander recently finished numbers for “The 
Best Things in Life Are Free.” This film 
also features choreographer, Jack Boyle 
‘of the Red Skelton TV Show) in the role 
of a dance director. Jack’s dancer bride, 
loanne Dale, has turned to acting ... 
At: MGM, Kabuki Dancers choreographer 
Masaya Fugima will do staging of dances 
lor “Teahouse of the August Moon” 
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Europe 


‘dance!’ 


_.. Gene Kelly, Mitzi Gaynor and Leslie 
Caron signed for “Les Girls,” to be made 
this Fall. Kelly first does 
“Happy Journey” in France ... Ann Mil- 
ler is set to co-star with Cyd Charisse in 
“Silk Stockings.” 


At Paramount, Eugene Loring has been 


directing Audrey Hepburn, Bruce Hoy and 


Don Powell in a Parisian Left Bank num- 
ber for “Funny Face.” Fred Astaire has 
this to say of Miss Hepburn: “She’s a 
show biz phenomenon. There's nothing 
do perfectly—act, sing or 
. In preparation for starring 
in “The Buster Keaton Story,”” Donald 
O'Connor is lunching daily with Mr. 
Keaton. 


At RKO, Nick Castle gets the plum of 
staging the first musical starring Eddie 
Fisher and Debbie Reynolds. It's called 
“Bundle of Joy,” has some 20 numbers... 
At Universal-International, Kenny Wil- 
liams is completing his chores on “Tam- 
my’ for Debbie Reynolds ... At Warners, 
Constantin Nepo is due here from Paris 
to work on the Nijinsky biog, which will 
star Jean Babilee. 


she can’t 


Producer Charles Feldman 
Gwen Verdon to star in the “Fabulous 
Fanny,” story of Fanny Brice . . . Donald 
O’Connor has formed his own producing 
co. He's collaborating with his niece, 
Patsy, on 16 songs and book for a B’way 
musical. 


TELEVISION: Rod Alexander to choreo- 
graph “Up in Central Park” as a Max 
Liebman spectacular, in which he and 
Bambi Linn will dance ... Ray Bolger 
to do 16 one-hour color shows called 
“Washington Square,” to alternate next 
season -with Martin & Lewis on NBC ... 
Robert Alton and CBS huddling on four 
spectaculars for Fall, each an original 
musical .. .,Ray Malone replaces Lee 
Scott as choreographer on the Rosemary 
Clooney Show .. . Louis da Pron signed 
for his 2nd season as choreographer on 
the Perry Como Show ... Tony Charmoli 
continues on the Colgate Comedy Hour, 
featuring one of Hollywood's brightest 
dancing stars, Gretchen Hauser, with 
Dick Beard, Frank Sibella, Pepe deChaza 
and Grover Dale .. . Josephine Earl 
staged the flapper routines on Lux Video 
Theatre's “Has Anybody Seen My Gal?” 

AROUND LA: Lotte Goslar stages 
dances for the San Diego Centennial prior 
to departing for her 2nd European season, 
starting in Amsterdam in Nov. ... A high- 
light of the season was “Dance Is a 


Language,” the annual presentation: of 
Eugene Loring’s Dance Players, at the 
Pasadena Playhouse. Mr. Loring narrated 
the program, danced the jazz section and 
did a pas de deux with tiny Carol Mc- 
Gahan. Dancers also featured were Carol 


is paging 


Warner. Jeanne Mujamoto, Judy Moor- 
house, Ruth Earl, Jane Earl, Pat Aylward, 
Jimmy Bates, Paul Gleason, Jim’ Penrod 
and Gene Kelton. 


The Ethnic Dance Theatre presented the 
American debut of Balinese dancer Ni 
Rondji at Ruth St. Denis’ Theatre Intime 

. . Dancer -choreographer Jack Regas 
staged the current musical, “Best Foot 
Forward,” at the Civic Playhouse . 
Alec Coppell is borrowing Liliane Monte- 
vecchi from MGM for the legit musical 
based on Alec Guiness’ movie “Captain's 
Paradise” . Ray Bowman presented 
La Familia Heredia, gifted gypsy family 
from ‘Spain, at the Wilshire Ebell Theatre 
. . . Dave Robel, who has assisted Fred 
Astaire in many films, staged an excellent 
“High Button Shoes” with non-profes- 
sionals of the combined Catholic Univer- 


sities at the Carthay Circle Theatre. 
Dave's new star, Yvonne Correll, is a 
“find” ... The Cabaret Concert Theatre 


presents a new intimate revue, “An Eye 
for Music,"" staged by Norman Graham, 
with Pat Hayes, Ralph Rose, Joy Camp- 
bell, Cal Riggs and Carolee Campbell. 


‘Alexis Smith, Taina Elg. Tamar Lawb 

and Tamara Maximova were hostesses 
for Michel Panaieff’s 2nd annual Ballet 
Ball, an elegant benefit for his Ballet 
Workshop and the next Ballet Concerto 
performance ... Ron Fletcher deserves an 
award for his staging of “Peter Pan” in 
the Icecapades ... Charles Casanave, 
Pres. of Fred Astaire Dance Studios, in 
town to discuss opening of a So. Calif: 
chain ... David Ahdar currently con- 
ducting classes in No. Hollywood. 


LAS VEGAS 


The Sands: Choreographers Bob Gilbert 
and Rene Stuart currently prepping the 
Howard Keel show. Flamingo: Ron Fletch- 
er continues to amaze with his spectacular 
line numbers. 20 girls frame the current 
Margaret Whiting Show. Sahara: Kathe- 
rine Dunham just closed to the greatest 
notices and crowds she’s ever had, with 
Ray Bolger following with a 4-week SRO 
stand. Next comes Dan Dailey’s Ist Las 
Vegas appearance. George Moro contin- 
ues to handle choreography. Riviera: 
Liberace’s new show “Come as You 
Were,” is the talk of the Strip and may 
go to B'’way. Jack Baker choreographed. 
New Frontier: Jack Tygett continues to 
be the feature. Larry Maldonado and 
Lelia Goldoni will team for “Innovations 
in Modern Jazz’ when Harry Belafonte 
opens in July. El Rancho: Ernie Richmond 
and the Mannequins bow out for the new 
Joe E. Lewis Show and former chorine 
Renee Molnar takes over as choreograph- 
er and featured dancer 


= Ted Hook 
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DANCE 
SCHOOLS 


CALIFORNIA 


Michael Brigante Dance Studio 
Ballet - Toe - Spanish - Tap 
4167 W. 3rd St., Los Angeles 


Bebe Carpenter Studio 
of Theatrical Arts 
Tap - Ballet - Toe - Acrobatic - Baton 
2807 W. Florence, Los Angeles 43 


Joseph Rickard School of Russian Ballet 
Audrey Costello — Ballet Theatre 


Studio: 2520 W. 7th St. 
Los Angeles DUnkirk 4-7328 


Lemone Studio of Interpretive Ballet 
Studios: Pasadena—I1702 Lincoln Ave. 
Arcadia—324 S. First St., Call SY 4-7265 


Eva Lorraine (Mordkin) Classical Ballet 
Director California Children’s Ballet 
Studio: 18% W. Colorado, Pasadena 
DU 4-9172, SY 3-4498 

Mason-Kahn Dance Studios 
Ballet. Tap, American Jazz, Acrobatic 
1125 Market St., S. Fr. 3 

UN 1-2110 


SF Conservatory of Ballet & Theatre Arts 
Beginner Thru Professional 

.. Public Scholarship Competition 

_ 1638 Market St., San Francisco JO 7.3377 


DU 8-8055 


COLORADO 
The Ballet Theatre School 


Denver Branch 
Francesca Romanoff, Director 
1318 Lincoln Street, Denver 


Lillian Cushing School of Dancing 
1429 Marion Street, Denver 
Maxine Williamson—Associate 


Vera Graham Plastic Ballet Studio 
Plastic, Dramatic, Natural & Toe 
1400 Josephine, Denver, EA. 4789 


FLORIDA ? 


Thomas Armour — Ballet 

2973 Coral Way. Miami Lf 

8027 Biscayne Blvd., Miami 
Georges Milenoff School of Ballet 

Rallet — Toe — Spanish — Adagio 

251 Palermo, Coral Gables Ph HI 85462 
Royal School of Dance 

534 Chase Ave., Winter Park 

2217 Edgewater Drive, Orlando 


ILLINOIS 


Armstrong-Reed Studio 
Rernadine Hayes, Director 
Ballet - Tap - Character - Hula 
7002 N. Clark St., Chicago, 26 She. 3-0752 


Gladys Hight School of Dancing 
Sadler's Wells and Cecchetti Ballet 
162 No. State St., Chicago RA 6-7231 


Berenice Holmes School of Ballet 
184 West Washington Street, Chicago 
International Ballet Club 
(The Artist’s League 
Office: 1054 W. Wilson Ave., Chicago 40 
Edna L. McRae School of the Dance 
410 South Michigan Ave., Chicago 5 
Webster 9-3772 


Ruth Page 
135 So. LaSalle St. 
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Neil Peters School of Dance 
Ballet - Interpretive - Spanish - Tap 
Approved for G.I. Training | 
877 N. State WH 4.3677 DE 7-9133 


John Petri Ballet School 
Ballet — Character — Interpretive 
218 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago 


North Shore Academy of Dance & Theatre 
Arts: G.J. Approved 
1054 W. Wilson Ave., Chicago 40 


Bentley Stone-Walter Camryn 
School of Ballet 
185 W. Madison St., Chicago 2 


INDIANA 


Jordan College of Butler University 
Baccalaureate Degrees 
Complete Dance Dep’t — Indianapolis 2 


IOWA 


Betty Mae Harris School of Dance - 
Member of: CNADM, DEA, DMA 


Boone & Perry 


KANSAS | 

Wichita School of-Fine Arts 
Aline W. Rhodes, Youth Culture Dept. 
226 N. Broadway, Phone 4-1309 


KENTUCKY 


Courtney Schoe] of Dance 
Ellis Obrecht, Director . 
304-308 Norton Bldg., Louisville 2 JU 7914 


MASSACHUSETTS 


The Beacon School of Classical Ballet 
Cecchetti Method; Character & Mime 
7-11 Beaver Place, Boston _— LA 3-7373 


Boston Conservatory of Music 
26 Fenway, Boston 
Dance Dept., Jan Veen, Director 
Modern—Ballet—Composition—Style 
Academics—B. F. A. Degree 


Alicia Langford Boston Ballet School 
Complete Classical Training 
93 Mass. Ave., Boston CO 6-5015 


Mme. Tatjana Baboushkina-Vasiliauskas 
School of Ballet 


126 Mass. Ave., Boston TA 5-3175 
MICHIGAN 
Armand School — Ballet - Voice - Dramatics 


Violette Armand B.D.A., Donald Armand, 


R.D.A. 
2657 W. Grand Blvd., Detroit 8 


Nicholas Tsoukalas Dance Studios 
Greek Classic—Cecchetti Ballet—Character 
—Spanish (Home Study Castanet Playing) 
11332 Woodward, Detroit 2 8-1879 


MISSOURI 


Conservatory of Music _ Kansas City 
Dept. of Dance — Tatiana Dokoudovska 
Ballet - Toe - Character - Adagio 
4420 Warwick VA 6644 


Flaugh-Lewis School of Dance 
All Branches of The Dance : 
11ll E. 62nd St., Kansas City HI 7434 


Modern Dance Dept.: of St. Joseph 
Paul Chambers-Clifford Kirwan, Instructors 
Modern-Ballroom-Exhibition Ballroom 
Y.W.C.A. 8th and Jule 2-4481 


Myldred Lyons Studio of the Dance 
Ballet - Tap - Acrobatic 
RKO Missouri Theatre Bldg., Kansas City 


Ruth Shafton School of Ballet 
Ballet, Toe, Toe Adagio, Character 


213 E. Gregory, Kansas City DE 5964 
(advertisement) 
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NEW YORK 


Albert Butler School of Dancing 
Teachers’ Ballroom Material 
113 W. 57th St. PL 7-6660 

Bhanumathi — Classic Hindu Dance 
Adults’ & Children’s Classes 


Carnegie Hall; Studio 708 CO 5-4055 
Dick Andros Studio of Dance 

Ballet - Modern - Tap 

353 6th Ave. (near 4th St.) OR 5-84/8 


Sarah Bartell, Creative Dance For Children 
Studio 708: Carnegie Hall 
881 Seventh Ave. SU 7-59388 
Byrnes and Swanson, DEA, DMA, B.D.A. 
Ballroom-Material for Teachers 
846 Flatbush Ave. BU 2-7333 
Air Conditioned 
Eve Gentry 
Technique-Improvisation-Concerts 
268 W. 47 St., MU 9-8264; JU 6-7947 
Helene Veola 
Spanish and Flamenco 
234 West 56th Street CO 5$-1328 
Modern Dance School, YM & YWHA 


Doris Humphrey, Director TR 6-222] 
Lexington Ave. & 92nd St., N. Y. 28 


OHIO 


: Marie Bollinger Vogt 


Toledo Ballet Workshop 
2211 Jefferson Avenue, Toledo CH 3-9333 
Anneliese von Oettingen School of Ballet 
Ballet - Character - Acrobatic - Tap 
2425 Gilbert Ave., Cincinnati 6 
Josephine and Hermene Schwarz 


Ballet and Modern Dance 
Memorial Hall, Dayton 


OKLAHOMA 


Robert Bell School of Dance 


Former Soloist “Original Ballet Russe” 
600-A N. Hudson, Oklahoma City 


TENNESSEE 


Albertine School of The Dance 
3325 West End : 
Nashville 

Jane Shillinglaw 


School of, Ballet 
1507 21st Ave. S., 


7-6661 


Nashville 


TEXAS 


Frances Putnam Studios of Dancing ~ 
Ballet - Ballroom - Tap - Teacher Training 
Roland Guerard, Ballet Master 3 

2536 Westgate Drive, Houston 
K. of C. Hall, Bryan 


| VIRGINIA 


Emilie Bearden School of Ballet 


Ballet - Toe - Adagio - Interpretive 
349-A Warwick Road, Warwick 


CANADA 
Elizabeth Leese Studio 

Classical Ballet and Modern Dance 

326 Victoria Ave., Westmount, Montreal 
Willy Blok Hanson Dance Studio 


Posture - Stage - Television Dance 
657 A. Yonge, Toronto Phone: WA 1-8015 
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SCHOOLS AROUND NEW YORK 


Katherine Flowers has joined the 
George Chaffee Ballet School to teach 
Modern Primitive Dance . . . Nona Schur- 
man. in collaboration with Irmgard Bar- 
tenieff, is offering a teachers’ course June 
2-6... 23 tap students, aged 9-13, 
performed in “Cinderella ‘56” April 22 at 
the Henry St. Playhouse. Production was 
written and staged by Tap Dept. head 
Luke Bragg .. . Doris Humphrey's ‘Partita’ 
has been added to the School of Per- 
forming Arts’ Hunter Playhouse programs 
in June 1, 2 and 3. Els Grelinger is 
staging the work from her Labanotation 


score .. . June Taylor, who has opened a 


handsome new school in NYC, will be: 
teaching Production at the Amer. Society 


and DEA conventions this summer. 
Andre Eglevsky and Melissa Hayden 
are launching a chain of dance schools. 
The Ist will be in Cedarhurst, L. I. 


DALLAS NEWS 

Nikita Talin choreographed a sequence 
for “Oedipus Rex,” with music by Samuel 
Adler, director of Dallas’ Lyric Theatre, 
which was performed at Scott Hall April 
29 30, and May 1. Featured dancers 
were Kathleen Smith, Judy Englemann, 
Judy Long, Maria Strattin. 

Tex. State Coll. for Women,, Denton, 
presented their annual modern dance pro- 
gram, directed by Anne Schley Duggan, 
on April 27. There were 2 new dances, 
Peggy Lawler’s “Li'l Boy Named David" 
and “Sports Spectacular’ .. . Jerry By- 
waters, currently at Juilliard in NYC, 
danced last month in the Columbia U. 
Opera Workshop's “Pantaloon” .. . State 
Fair Musicals have appointed Donald 
Saddler choreographer for the ‘56 summer 
season. 

The Edith James School presented a 
ballet program May 20 at the Dallas Mu- 
seum. Guest artists were Natalie Kras- 
sovska and Wilson Morelli, dancing the 
‘Sleeping Beauty” pas de deux. Other 
works were choreographed by Miss Kras- 
sovska, Mr. Morelli and Igor Schwezoff. 
Principal dancers were Alice vely, Judy 
Marcus, Alfreda Millat. Summer classes 
at the school begin immediately.: Mr. 
Morelli is guest teaching. 


Toni. Beck 


REGIONAL COMPANIES 

The Ann Arbor, Mich., Civic Ballet gave 
a successful debut performance May 7. 
Organized in Jan., the new group of 25 
dancers, under Sylvia Hamer, with Mrs. 
Richard C. Miller and Mrs. Marjorie Rus- 
sell as co-directors, offered a section of 
8 solos and a ballet to Mendelssohn's 
énd Concerto. A grant of $500 from the 
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Dance Business Group of America assist- 
ed in the initial financing. The co. plans 
to present a full-evening ballet next sea- 
son, in co-operation with the Ann Arbor 
Symphony. 

The Cornish Ballet of Seattle, organized 
this year as a producing company rather 
than a recital-giving group, presented its 
lst progams May 3, 4 and 5. Under the 


_direction of Karen Irvin, head of the Corn- 


ish School Ballet Dept., the co. danced 
“Bach Suite,” “Rondels,”” “Spectrum” and 
“The Theft of the Brooch.” Both press 
and public praised the new group, and 


plans are already under way for a@-Fall 
season. 

The Ballet Society of Memphis, Tenn., 
presented the Ist Mid-South Modern 
Dance Festival on May 5, with dance 
groups from Southwestern Coll., the U. of 
Miss., and Miss. State Coll. for Women 
participating. On April 20, 21 and 22 the 
society -offered its 4th annual concert by 
the Memphis Civic Ballet in a program 
consisting of “Symphonic Variations,’ 
“Peter and the Wolf,’ “Sea Story” and 
“Pas Classique.” 

(over) 
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FIVE BALLET PORTRAITS 
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Greco — Paul Draper 


PICTURE ALBUM #3 
FAVORITE FILM DANCERS 


PICTURE ALBUM #4 
GREAT MOMENTS IN BALLET 


PICTURE ALBUMS 


HANDSOME LARGE-SIZE PICTURES (10’%x 12”) on heavy 
coated stock . . . EACH PHOTO SEPARATE, for framing or 
. . COMPLETE SET OF 5 PICTURES in each 
attractive album. G/VE- THEM as cherished gifts or prizes. 


Maria Tallchief and Frederic Franklin — Igor Youskevitch — John Kriza 
— Margot Fonteyn — Radio City Music Hall Corps de Ballet 


FIVE VARIED DANCE PORTRAITS 
Alicia Alonso — Martha Graham — José Limon & Company — Jose 


Gene Kelly and Vera-Ellen— Fred Astaire — Marge and Gower Champion 
— Ray Bolger — Moira Shearer » 


Anna Pavlova in “The Dying Swan” — Alexandra Danilova and Leonide 
Massine in “Gaité Parisienne” — Vaslav Nijinsky and Tamara Karsavina 
in “Spectre de la Rose” — Members of the Original Cast in “Fancy Free” 
— Alicia Markova and Anton Dolin in “Giselle” : 


Only $1.00 per set 


(We pay postage) 


Send me Album #1 ($1.00 ea.) Album #3 ($1.00 ea.) 
(quantity ) (quantity ) 
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N.Y.C. Residents: Add 3% Sales Tax 
231 West 58 Street 


New York 19, N. Y. 
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SO. CALIF. NOTES 

Carol Scothorn presented UCLA dancers 
April 6 and 7 in a revival from Labanota- 
tion of Doris Humphrey’s “Shakers,” plus 
Sandi Conant, Judy Heimann, Leah Lizer, 
Maxine Loeserman and Judi Rubin in 
other works. Highlight of the evening was 
‘‘Makbeth,” choreographed by Liz Ince to 
. Impre- 
sario Irwin Parnes threw hundreds of 
dancers in successive waves at an April7 
Folk Festival audience at the Philharmonic. 
Soloists included Prince Onago & Princess 
Muana (Africa), Clarice Zadegian (Arme- 
nia), Sundari Shridharani (India), Toku- 
yagi (Japan), Sarita Heredia (Spain), 


Archie Savage and Buffalo Rider (USA). 


Iva Kitchell delighted her Westside Jew- 
ish CC audience April 21 as much by 
changing her hair on stage for each num- 
ber as by her dance satires ... David 
Lichine pupil Mary Hammond was chor- 
eograph for “Carousel” at Newport 
Harbor H. S. May 4 and 5, using Patsy 
Kingsley and Tom Niquette in a strong 
pas de deux in the 2nd act. 


Al Ruiz, teaching stage movement at 


Long Beach State Coll. since Jan., is as- 
sisting with May and June presentation 
of “A Midsummer Night's Dream,” by the 
Dance and Drama Center, which he runs 
with Karen Burt... As a result of interest 


“in RAD examinations (“A Dance First,” 


DANCE Magazine, April), Audrey Share 
will give a summer seminar in RAD 
methods . . . Dorothy Jo Swanson left her 
Corona del Mar school -in April to take 


'.ass't Lura McKenzie to Hawaii to get new 
hula, bambo and gourd work from Mrs. 


Joshua and Kent Ghirard at Waikiki Beach. 
Archie Savage has at last formed his 


> own co., called “Ballet Jazz," with Ercelle 


Anderson, Gloria Jones, Jean Neal, Hazel 
Rogers, Jeanette Williams, Walter Davis, 
John Earl, Sidney Hurston, Andrew Robin- 
son, Victor Upshaw. 


oe John Dougherty 


NEWS FROM FRANCE 

After several months without Spanish 
dance, Paris happily welcomed the return 
of Rosario on April 6. Heading a co. of 
enthusiastic but somewhat inexperienced 
young dancers, she presented a varied 
and carefully selected program. Partnered 
by Juan Alba, who has the same nervous 
quality as Luisillo, she did gracious and 
somewhat reserved Malaguehas and 
Sevillanas. A 15th Century Jewish song 
called “Dieguito Leon” and two. Argen- 
tinian dances brought forth her delicate 
comedy style. 

A few days later Joachim Perez Fer- 
nandez appeared with his Latin American 


Ballets. An absence of 5 years has scarce- 
ly changed the co.’s. repertoire and qual- 
ity. Fernandez is more concerned wtih 
theatricality than with authenticity. Brau- 
lio Martin de Souza made intelligent 
orchestrations of popular themes. Featured 
were Ana Sanlucar and Salvador-Crespo. 


Claude Bessy has just been named 
“danseuse etoile” at the Paris Opera. 
Jacqueline Rayet stepped into Miss Bessy's 
rank of “premiere danseuse.” .. . On May 
3 Marcel Marceau premiered three new 
mime works . . . Maurice Bejart premiered 
“High Voltage’ with Milorad Miskovitch 
and Helene Trailine in leading roles. 
The score was ‘musique concrete,” ‘Sets 
were by Abel Billiard . . . The Paris 


Opera's recent “Faust” revival had sets 


and costumes by Georges Wakhevitch. 
The ballets were by Albert Aveline, with 
Christiane Vaussard and Claude Bessy 
in leading roles. 


The April festivities in Monte Carlo 
featured a ballet called ‘“Divertissement 
du Roy.” Libretto, decors and costumes 
were by Constantin Nepo. Choreography 
was by Serge Lifar, who also danced the 
role of Louis XIV. Also featured were 
Nina Vyroubova, Yvette Chauvire, Michel 
Renault, Josette Amiel and Raoul Bari. 
Corps de ballet was from the Monte Carlo 
Opera. 

June 11: to July 11 should see the corps 
of the Moscow Lyric Theatre at the 
Theatre du Chatelet. This Russian co. of 
more than 100 artists is performing in 
Paris in exchange for the troupe of the 
“Theatre National Populaire.’ 

Marie-Francoise Christout 


REPORT FROM LATIN AMERICA 

BRAZIL: The Rio public saw Ailicia 
Markova, supported by Oleg Briansky, in 
6 performances, dancing “Les Sylphides,” 
“The Dying Swan,” “Aurora’s. Wedding” 
and “Giselle.” Programs were completed 
with works from the Teatro Municipal 
repertoire. The pair came up to expecta- 
tions in every way. Markova was sick 
for some days but fortunately recovered 
in time for the season to take place, even 


though it had to be postponed .. . Igor 
Schwezoff's Ist ballet for the Municipal 
co. was “Concerto Dansante,” to the 
Saint-Saens 2nd Piano Concerto ... An- 


tonio de Cordova’s Spanish Dance Co. 
has been touring Brazil. 


Sylvio Wanick Ribeiro 


CHILE: The Salzburg Marionettes, now 
touring So. Amer., played 10 days in San- 
tiago, then went on to Buenos Aires. Their 
programs included “Nutcracker” and “The 
Dying Swan,” and the puppets’ sensitive 
and intelligent handling made both of 
these a pleasure to watch .. . The Chilean 
season begins this. month and, besides 


celebrating the U. of Chile Ballet's |‘), 
anniversary, promises to become the most 
important to have taken place in this 


country up to now. There will be 3 new 


ballets by 3 choreographers (Ernst Uthoif, 
Patricio Bunster and Heinz Poll) and 3 
revivals, ‘“Coppelia,” ‘Petrouchka”’ and 
“The Green~-Table.” There are possi- 
bilities of visits to Peru, Argentina and 
Brazil. 
Hans Ehrmann-Ew rt 
“BALLET” 


REPORT FROM MILAN AND BARCELONA 

A short visit to Milan coincided w th 
the opening of Janine Charrat’s mammoth 
new ballet, “The Seven Sins,” at the 
Teatro alla Scala. The production, which 
cost many millions of liras, is disappoint- 
ing and boring. The music by Gino Ver- 
retti is perhaps suitable for an oratorio, 
but not danceable. The score calls for 
the full opera choir, first in the wings, 
then onstage for the final scene. In the 
short time she had to prepare the work. 
Miss Charrat, a rather intimate choreog- 
rapher, was faced with the problem o! 
filling the vast expanses of the La Scala 
with movement, using dozens of principals 
and a corps de ballet 100 strong. Tamara 
Toumanova, Olga Amati, Ugo» Dell’Ara, 
Giulio Perugini, Pistoni and Fascilla were 
principal soloists. 

In Barcelona the l-month season o! 
the de Cuevas Ballet was an artistic and 
box-office success. Nora 
Istvan Rabovsky have been appearing as 
guests. Following the close of Ballet 
Theatre’s NYC season, Rosella Hightower 
rejoined the co. Another guest added las! 
month was Oleg Tupine, on a year’s leave 
from the Panaieff Ballet Center in Los 
Angeles. After a 3-week June season in 
Madrid, the co. goes to Switzerland, Biar- 
ritz and Deauville. They may do a Latin 
American tour in the Fall. | 
Luigi Gario 
NEWS FROM TOKYO 

Bac Ishii’'s Co.. oldest modern dance 
group in Japan, recently presented the 
Oriental ballet, “Human Buddha,” at the 
Kanagawa Music Hall . .. The Kaitan 
Ballet Group premiered “Romeo and 
Juliet’ at Sankei Hall . . . The Russian 
ballet film “Romeo and Juliet” has been 
well recieved here by audiences anc 
critics. There is talk of a visit to Japan 
by Ulanova ... Japanese dance ariist: 
have formed an important mew assn 
with Bac Ishii as Pres.;; Seiko Tkado «: 
Vice-Pres., and Takaya Eguchi as Chie 
Mor. The Komaki Ballet. one © 
Japan's largest, presented “The Sleepin¢ 
Beauty” at Hibiya Public Hall March 
ll and 18. 

Hakudai Yaman 
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f tributes to the “People of the Dance” 


in a series o 


Fifth 


The dance is people. One of these people is the ARTISTIC DIRECTOR. 


The director is a genius (j.g.) who brings out the best in his human material — 
overcomes the worst — develops the potentialities — and makes everyone work 
harder than they ever thought they could. He is an artist who brings out the best 
in his cultural material— delving deep into the background — compromising 
only between what the creators had in mind and what the human being can do. 
He decides artistic policy — calls for lavish new sets . . . programs a traditional 
classic — because his artistic integrity demands it. Then he battles with the 
Manager who insists they can't afford the one —and with the Impresario who 
swears the Public isn't buying the other. 


He lives each part during each performance for he knows that his ideals, 
theatre-sense and standards are what give his Company the distinctive character 
which — come blame or high favor — is nobody else's but his own. 


lt is people, too — 

fine craftsmen — who 
have made Selva such 
an important part of 

the dance scene. Their 
care and skill in 
fashioning the finest 
dancewear is the reason 
why, today, most dancers 
insist on the Selva label. 


Balanced-Design 
dance footwear, 
costumes & accessories 


1607 Broadway, N. Y. 19 
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